





























i spirit of optimism and hope. 


encouraged and helped to create with their own hands 
original greetings and attractive messages. These may be 
sent to friends in camp and to others who need encourage- 


making greeting cards and decorative novelties. An 
original greeting has much more interest for the recipient 
and gives the donor fine training in the use of art materials. 
Several thousand school children creating Christmas 
Greetings will contribute much to make Christmas 1942 a 


happier day for many people. 








(‘hristmas 


may well’ be celebrated in 1942%as never before. It may 
not be as ‘‘merry’’ but it can and should be filled with the 
As never before, perhaps, 
at home and in the schoolroom young people should be 


ment in these trying days. The October number of School 
Arts has several pages of illustrations and suggestions for 











WITHIN THE 


FAMILY CIRCLE 


NEW PAMPHLET —‘'The Support of Education 
in War Time,”’ just published by the National 
Education Association. It will do you a good turn 





to get this pamphlet and read it carefully because 
so many times you are able to steer the con- 
versation in the right direction among your 
friends and if you are called upon to give any 
talks before parents’ clubs, and church organiza- 
tions you will find yourself well armed if you have 
the information contained in this pamphlet. 
When you have completed this new pamphlet 
you will feel doubly encouraged to tackle your 
day by day work. What if you are doing the work 
formerly done by some other teacher in addition 
to your own, what if you are without your usual 
transportation and comfort and convenience in 
going about from school to school. To have this 
pamphlet will help you to think this thing through. 
I like the comment on the back inside cover 
as follows: “If we can afford war, we can also 
afford education. If we can spend millions on war, 
we can afford to spend millions that will give 
American children their birthright—health and 
education. To those who say we can’t do both, I 
say we can’t do one without the other! What- 
ever else we do, let's not stint our children. 
Education is not a luxury; it’s a necessity." Now 
who do you suppose wrote that? Was it a super- 
intendent of schools, was it the head of some big 
university or college? No, it was not. If you will 





turn to the April 1942 issue of the magazine called 
Nation's Schools, you will find this is a statement 
made during an interview with Henry Ford. 

Now you can have one of these pamphlets for 
very little money. Ten cents sent to the N.E.A. at 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., will 
bring you a copy, or if you send on your dime to 
the secretary of School Arts Magazine at 1212 
Printers Building, I will see that a copy is sent 
to you. 


POSTER IDEAS. 


posters in every schoolroom are those ideas about 


Two excellent subjects for 


stopping the spreading of rumors and the collec- 
tion of fats. You and I can well remember the 
posters which we used and which we did as 
pupils in school on choosing of correct English. 
There was one which always tickled my fancy 

“The Aint Bird.” 
further we can think of some of the posters which 
we have already seen. I have always liked that 
one “If you must talk, tell it to the Marines.’’ Some 
of the pupils in your class may be just the ones to 


And then if we want to go 


do those excellent caricatures, showing people 
with big mouths passing along rumors, or you can 
have our enemies with big ears, listening to every 
rumor and just chuckling over the fact that we are 
stirring up trouble in our own nest. 

And then when we come to the salvaging of 
kitchen fats here is something that reaches every 
home. Those kitchen fats saved and delivered 
over to the grocer and then passed on to our 
munitions makers mean more glycerine for 








School Arts extends Lo all readers 


best wishes for a Peaceful Christmas — | 








explosives. I would just like to see what a class 
would do working from the general subject ‘‘Out 
of the Frying Pan into the Fire,’’ and using that as 
a subject to develop the collection of more fats. 
Naturally when I say ‘‘Fire’’ I am referring to the 
fire on the Axis. Being an inveterate reader of the 
lowest form but most widely read American 
humor, namely, the Funnies, I always enjoy ‘‘Fat 
Stuff,’ a character who used to appear in the 
Daily Cartoon ‘Smiling Jack.’’ I would just like to 
introduce Fat Stuff to a class and see what we 
could do with the cartoon type of posters. And 
I'll bet dollars to doughnuts that many a member 
of your class knows Fat Stuff personally, having 
read the same cartoons | have been reading 


* * * 


THE FREE Pan-American Newsletter called 
“Among Us,” published by the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street,N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., in its October issue carries an ex- 
cellent small size map of the All-American High- 
way. You can get a similar map, size 10” x 14’, 
from the Press Division, Office of Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Last year I mentioned the Pan-American 
Traveling Exhibit which the Library Extension 
Service of the U. S. Office of Education has been 
circulating. According to the above mentioned 
Newsletter, it is going “‘great guns.’ It has been 
exhibited in 1700 different places. Have you had 
it yet? 








Send art news, answers to offers in this 
department, announcements of new posi- 
tions, bouquets and just plain kicks to Secre- 
tary, SCHOOL ARTS Family, 1212 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
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~ Art education is a growing need. At present the opportunities for teach- 
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PRODUCTS 


ing art and drawing are all too limited. By making school art work more 







purposeful—by devising art projects that reach beyond the schoolroom into 
the home, civic and social life — art teachers can help develop a greater 
demand for art education in the school. 





eas” aaa ‘ The Most Popular Medium of them all 


CRAYOLA WAX CRAYON 


For Free Illustration - Creative Work - Decorative Design 
Fabric Drawing - Stenciling - Outline Work - Map 
Drawings - Paper Craft - Wood Craft. 


For general class use in drawing and activity work, 
CRAYOLA quality outlasts any other crayon. This smooth, 
brilliant, perfectly made wax crayon is the ideal medium 
for school art work. Clean, compact, permanent and water- 
proof—the colors are true, blend smoothly and never smudge. 





Have You Tried the Oversize 
CRAYOLA? 
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CRAYOLA 
CRAYOLA No. 38 — : GOLD MEDAL 


8 oversize crayons 


CRAYOLA No. 336 — 


16 oversize crayons 


SCHOOL CRAYONS 
EIGHT COLORS 
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One of the 1200 exhibits in the Young America Paints Exhibition held this year at the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York City 







Brilliant, Free-Flowing Colors Stimulate 


Creative Work 


ARTISTA bce 


WATER COLOR 


PAI NTS These perfect-mixing, perfectly bal d paints respond quickly 


to the touch of the brush, leaving a clear line or an even wash 
of vibrant color as desired. 
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Pupils, too, can SAY \T WITH 


















POSTERS! 


Patriotic posters are playing a big part in this war. Put 
real life into the posters your pupils do! Have them use 
Milton Bradley's Crayons and Water Colors—now avail- 
able through school supply dealers everywhere—in all 
their poster work. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S CRAYONS 
AND WATER COLORS 


Youngsters like Milton Bradley Crayons . . . famous for 
their true colors and easy handling, and Milton Bradley 
Water Colors . . . easily blended, uniform in texture. 
Why not give your class a head start in making posters, 
in all their art work! 

Specify Milton Bradley next time you order! 


MILTON BRADLEY 


COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 








FAVORITE 
Water Soluble 


SILK SCREEN POSTER COLORS 


\o, ° 


@ NON-INFLAMMABLE 


(No Fire Hazard) 


@ NON-CLOGGING 





@ QUICK DRYING 


WATER SOLUBLE cclors are the answer to all school 
problems in the ever increasing use of the Silk Screen 
Process. 

Think of the cleanliness feature! These colors can be 
washed from the screen, squegee or hands simply with 
COLD WATER! No messiness. No special cleaners. 
No fire hazard. Easy working. These colors dry so 
quickly that no stacking rack is necessary. Ideal colors 
for posters, greeting cards, yearbook inserts, place cards, 
programmes, etc. 

Your choice of 12 brilliant colors and black and white 
packed in ready to use consistency. 


Pints $1.00, Quarts $1.80, Gal. $6.60 (School discount 
in quantity lots). Order today or write for Instruction Book- 
let giving valuable information on the Silk Screen Process. 


Write for free Encyclopedia of Art 
Materials, listing over 7000 items. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


SA-12-4 
Artists’ Materials, School Art Supplies ; 
Complete line of Silk Screen Materials. 


425 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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INTRODUCTION To THE | GIFTS of Educational Value: 
DECEMBER SCHOOL ARTS 


By Alliston Greene 











* “No Blackout for the Arts,’’ by Prof. Irwin 
Edman, Columbia University, New York, is an 
inspiring and patriotic appeal to all free people to 
“keep alive in our civilization those things which oT 
remind us of the power of love as the love of 
power.” ‘As long as people create and are oe 
given a chance to be moved by creation, the : 
spirit of free men will be kept alive and free.”’ 
Teachers who assimilate the spirit of this great 
contribution will have greater faith in the im- ; ; 
portance of their profession. — 




















* “Pointers on Posters and Illustrations,”” by : 2 
Gordon deLemos, in five pages give as much 
information as one can often find in a book of 


many more pages. It is an unusually well written 
article with illustrations which really ‘‘illustrate.”’ WEBER COLOR OUTFITS 


It is the type of material which should be kept 
«+» for those artistically inclined—o tal- 














where all interested can use it—not “filed for ented relative, friend, artist, or student. 
future use.’ Use it now. Oil Color Outfits........ $2.00 to $15.00 
R , : Water Color Outfits...... 1.75to 8.75 
Pastel Assortments 1.00to 16.00 
* “Block Printing with Inexpensive Equip- Aqua Pastel Assortments. .50to 2.25 
ment,” by William S. Rice, Oakland, California. Photocoloring Outfits.... 2.00 and 4.75 
A very practical presentation of an interesting P PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 4 
problem—how to cut linoleum blocks, how to 
make a press, and how to print. Several examples F. WEBER CO. 
of good block prints illustrate the article. Economy Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
; ; : PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
is a commendable virtue, but Mr. Rice would not ST. LOUIS, MO- BALTIMORE, MD. 7 
(Continued on page 4-a) 
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BATTLESHIPS, when used in conjunction with 
the proper complement of smaller craft and planes, are 
still among our most effective instruments of war, fully 


deserving our CONFIDENCE. 
KOH-I-NOOR PENCILS in their own way 


demand equal respect. Whether they are selected for 
the design of such monsters of the deep as we see 
pictured above, for the drafting of military and naval 
structures to house our men and supplies, or for the use 
of engineers constructing roads, shipyards, docks and 
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the . like, Koh-l-Noors always are chosen with full 
CONFIDENCE. 

When it comes to sketches like that above, artists 
have long found that the Koh-l-Noor is unsurpassed. 
There's a Koh-I-Noor grade exactly suited to every need. 
THE ABOVE SKETCH was done on Kid- 
finished bristol board. An HB Koh-I-Noor, quite sharply 
pointed, was used for the fine detail. The blackest 
lines were made with a 3B. For a few lighter tones, a 
9H was chosen. 


Let's Carry On with Koh-I-Noor! 






















FOP ICTORY #930 AVIATOR COLORED PENCILS are manufactured in 24 brilliant, FOP ICTORY 
rh smooth-working colors. Artists find them efficient where a limited range | ‘ BUY 
7 of colors is needed for general sketching, photo coloring, map work, etc. | UNITED 


Purchase them at your dealers in single colors or in sets. 
assorted colors, or No. 938 — 24 assorted colors. 


Send for FREE catalog #10 








STATES 

WAR 

BONDS 
AND 


STAMPS 


No. 936— 12 











KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC., 373 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Win with KOH-I-NOOR! 
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IF IT’S SPEED YOU WANT 
++ SAY “DRAWLET"”! 


Here’s a pen that puts your hand in high gear— 
on any lettering or broad-line drawing job! And 
it works accurately as well as fast. 


and every stroke the same! 


Be sure to ask for Drawlet by name. 


No blotting. 


No ragged edges. Every stroke clean and sharp; 


It’s the Esterbrook 


Drawlet Pen—precisely machined from high- 
tempered steel; equipped with an adjustable 
reservoir that snaps up and down for easy clean- 
ing and stays in any position you want! 19 styles. 


Send the 


coupon now for a FREE folder showing the com- 
plete line of Drawlet Pens. 


bstertrvuk 


DRAWLET PEN 


for every lettering and broad-line drawing job 








TEACHERS 


Have You 
Sent for Your 
SAMPLE of 
JUSTRITE Drawing Ink 


When you get it, notice how 
freely it flows, and does not 
cake. Encourages students’ 


work, 
AALS, 


DRAWING INK 


Write Dept. N 
THE LOUIS MELIND COMPANY 
362 


W. Chicago Avenue 
CHICAGO 











CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS-GLAZES-KILNS 
COLORS-SUNDRIES 


Ask for complete information 
and give facilities for firing 


Write to Dept. C 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO. INC. 


45-47 Park Place, New York, N.Y. 












sacrifice the finer elements of creative art for 
dubious economy. School Arts would not 
recommend that, either. 


* . . 


* “A Pan American Yearbook,” as published 
by the students of Central High School, Kansas 
City, Missouri, proved to be a very good course in 
journalism from the “‘sanctum sanctorum” to 
the bindery. To the training thus acquired must 
be added that aesthetic quality of neighborliness 
which in the present world situation is of tre- 
mendous importance. Research into history, art, 
mechanics, etc., gave opportunity for getting 
knowledge while developing the power of con- 
centration. Let some school now make a year- 
book honoring other neighbors. 


* “Use Rectangles, not Patterns,” is the very 
earnest suggestion of John L. Jenemann at the 
Hershey Industrial School. 
always supported the theory that little originality 
can be developed by copying and reproducing 
patterns. Mr. Jenemann has a good solution to the 
cut-out decoration problem. Art teachers may 
wisely study this article and the accompanying 
illustrations. 


* “Art Portfolios,” conceived by Mary S. 
Pease, Art Director of the Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
schools, and described by Evadne Chappel of 
the Mark Twain School, have become an estab- 
lished custom in Tulsa. These portfolios contain 
work by children of all grades, first through high; 
different media have been used—crayon, char- 


(Continued on page 5-a) 
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V2 x3"tubes-all colors- 20%each 
Made in U.S.A. by the manufacturers 
of the Rembrandt Colors 


WRITE FOR COLOR CARD 


TALENS & SON- Newark,N.J. 








SEND FOR CATALOG 


for Instructors and Students 
Write on school letterhead. Specify Catalog Ms 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


Dependable Craft Supplies 








Wheeling, W. Va. 
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The early book scribes thought out 
fine letter forms and artistic margins 
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Wits the discovery of 
mechanical methods of book 
printing by Johannes Guten- 
berg for too short a period the 
influence of the beautiful 
hand lettering and page 
margins continued in the Art 
of the Book. More lettering 
and book art is needed in 
American school art depart- 
ments to improve American 
printing. 
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LACKOUT 
FOR THE 





IRWIN EDMAN, Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University, New York 


(Printed through courtesy of the Author and the New York Times) 


There are occasional blasts from official quarters 
about complacency in the general public. But it is 
increasingly difficult to find people unawakened to 
the gravity of the war and the importance of bending 
every energy to its rapid and victorious conclusion. 
There is an almost pathetic eagerness to put first 
things first. The danger is that in trying to do so 
blindly, we may be doing something else than sacri- 
ficing non-essentials. We may with the best will in the 
world be destroying the very foundations of our 
civilization. It is one thing to cut out luxuries and 
extravagances, to be sure there is no waste of any of 
the time or materials or effort necessary to war pro- 
duction, or fruitful in war strategy. But it is equally 
necessary to keep alive those things which we may 
allow to perish.in our anxious efforts to save them, to 
keep fresh those activities like music, literature, and 
the fine arts without which civilian life would be pro- 
foundly dismalized and even demoralized. 

There is a danger at this crucial time of seeming 
smug or cold, asleep to the dangers that surround us 
in a plea for the maintenance of music, art and litera- 
ture at the present time. It would seem like the most 
natural suggestion of patriotism to recommend a mora- 
torium on these things until a just peace is restored to 
the world and men can breathe again freely. 

Surely, it may be argued on at least two grounds, 
we can do without the diversions and enjoyments of 
the fine arts for the long present. We are, in the first 
place, doing without many other things, and will have 
to learn, should the war last any length of time, to do 
without many more. Are not pictures and concerts, 
poetry and novels like sugar? Are they not the sweets 
of life which we must learn to forego? Are they not 
like those rubber tires which take us smoothly through 
delightful landscapes on vacation tours? We are 
learning to do without sugar and tires; why not with- 
out music and literature and art? These things take 
time, they take materials, they take men. And in 
themselves they never will stop a tank or down an 
enemy plane. They are not necessary to keep us 
alive and they will not destroy the enemy. 

Are not these the criteria by which everything in 
everybody’s life ought ruthlessly to be measured at 
the present time? The argument seems plausible 
enough, and it would possibly be so if this war were 
sure to be over in a month, or if life were bearable or 
possible over an extended period without the consola- 
tion and the stimulus of the arts by which the imagina- 
tion of men is fortified and their courage is fed and 
renewed. 

It requires but a moment's reflection to see how 
dangerous it would be to blackout the creative arts 
until the war is over. There is reason enough, we 
are reliably assured, for believing it will be a long 
war. It is obvious that in that war, however large 
the armed forces, there will be an incomparably 
larger civilian population that, for all its sacrifices 
and war work, will go on living, outwardly at least, 
as civilians. Millions of people, however eager to 





serve and however eagerly serving, will have to serve 
in civilian capacities, in factories, schools, hospitals, 
offices, in all the complicated services of ordinary 
civilian life organized toward a single war aim. 

The reason we need to be reminded so often that 
“this is war’’ is because civilian life does go on, for 
all the differences, with a deceptive normality. The 
differences will loom larger, however, and as they 
loom larger, the importance of what may at first seem 
like the luxuries of the fine arts will be made clearer. 
The tensions and the hysterias will grow more, not 
less. The strain of bad news, the dislocation of per- 
sonal lives, the anxiety about relatives and friends in 
the armed forces, the weariness of renunciation will 
grow, especially in the civilian population. There 
will be irritation. There will be perplexity, there will 
be boredom. 


All these things are present in normal times, in 
civilian lives. They are intensified by the blackouts, 
physical and spiritual, of wartime. The consolations 
and refreshment of the arts are familiar enough in 
normal epochs. Their curative and energizing values 
are more obvious and more needed now than ever. 
The war will be a long pull, as far as any one can see, 
and while a twenty-four-hour war effort is needed no 
one expects that each individual will work twenty- 
four hours a day. For a while during the worst of the 
Blitz and invasion threats, in Britain, a seven-day 
week was instituted for every one in war factories. 
It was found that on the ground of sheer production 
the scheme defeated itself. 


Leisure will, of course, be cut down. The margins 
of life are necessarily lopped off in wartime as they 
may soon be lopped off the pages of our books. But 
a minimal margin of time there will have to be, and 
it is because the margin may be small that those arts of 
life which provide life itself with intensity and renewal 
need to be continued. We have, luckily—as in the mat- 
ter of air raid protection and behavior—the experience 
of England to give us clues as to the function of the 
artsin wartime. Out of necessity, the paintings in the 
National Gallery in London have been stored away 
in safe places. Out of necessity, evening concerts 
were for a while abolished. But two extremely illumi- 
nating things happened. So much hunger was there 
for music that when Myra Hess offered her services at 
lunch-hour concerts in the empty spaces of the 
National Gallery there was an audience of mob 
proportions who came day after day. When exhibi- 
tions of paintings were impossible for a time in 
London, they sprang up in provincial towns that had 
never dreamed of them before. A similar situation is 
reported with respect to books. Surely, if ever a 


country might have been thought to have other things 
to think about than reading, it was the England of 
1940, threatened with invasion and bombed merci- 
lessly from the air. Yet it was in 1940 that England 
experienced its greatest boom in the reprints of 
classics, and in England that, as paper rations 
dwindled, the uses for reading grew. 
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All this is to imply that music, literature, painting, 
sculpture are escapes from reality, a function that 
many people in the past have found in the arts. 
Escape is an ambiguous word. It seems to mean a 
retreat to the unreal, to the fanciful, to the senti- 
mental. People do escape in the arts only in the sense 
that they escape from stuffy rooms to fresh air, from 
crowded cities to open country, from the clang and 
clamor of the streets to the composed, ordered sounds 
of a quartet or a symphony. 


The arts, like fresh air and open country, are won- 
derful restorers of health, a sense of proportion, a 
sense of serenity. They enable men to look beyond 
the acute distresses of the present to gleams of a 
possibly better and sweeter world. They enable men 
and women to return to the grim tasks of bringing 
about the conditions of such a world, by what Edward 
Mead Earle has called the “surgery of arms,’’ with 
fortitude and renewed spirit. 


The arts are, it is often said, drugs and opiates. A 
better name for them would be tonics and stimulants 
and restoratives. In the best of times, people turn to 
music, painting, and books because it helps them not 
only to endure but to understand and feel more clearly 
and resolutely about the world in which they live. 
Life at its best is filled with distractions, with sufferings, 
with intimations of defeat. What is true of life in 
peacetime is simply more acutely true in time of war. 
And one of the great values of art in all time is to fill 
the spirit with more variety and interest and serenity 
than any life contains. Much of the necessary work 
and the necessary sacrifices of life under war condi- 
tions are dull; the bleak and the anxious spaces of 
life are greater than usual. It is hardly the time to 
cut down and cut out the solace and the enchantment, 
the color of painting, the sound of music and the 
order and meaning that literature gives to experience. 


But there are longer-range reasons for continuing 
the essential services of the arts during wartime. 
These have to do with both the public and the creative 
artist. Not the least tragedy of wartime is the black- 
out of precisely those aspects of life we call civilized, 
of the finest flowerings of human freedom. This is a 
real danger if the conflict lasts at all long: that before 
it is over we shall, in order to meet the aggressor in 
full force, have to imitate his habits so completely that 
we shall be indistinguishable from him. 


There is a fifth freedom for which we are fighting, 
which in a democratic civilization is the flowering of 
the four freedoms of which the President has spoken. 
Political freedom is simply the political conditions for 
creative liberty, the freedom of being richly and fully 
one’s self, which is the essence of the democratic 


faith. What is the ultimate good of freedom of speech, 
of worship, of freedom from fear and freedom from 
want? Their good is that they permit people to be 
fully and freely themselves. 


Now it is in the creation and in the experience of 
the arts that the human spirit is most fully and freely 
itself. Creation is a name for a new and individual 
way of looking at the rendering and sensing human 
existence. Part of the tonic effect of the arts is that it 
enables those of us who are not geniuses to share 
something of the spontaneity and freshness of un- 
hampered and creative, unoppressed and self- 
disciplined personalities. It is no accident that in the 
totalitarian countries, since the advent of Hitler and 
Mussolini, the creative arts have suffered. 


There are two good reasons, from the point of view 
of tyrannical régimes, why the arts are suspect and 
not encouraged to flourish. The first is that the artist 
in any art is by definition an original. He is not a 
stereotype, he is not a robot. He puts things in his 
own way; arranges things after his own fashion. That 
is why creative talents like Hindemith and Mann 
could not live in the Germany of Hitler. It is why the 
great burst of creative energies in the theatre, in the 
novel, in music of post-war Germany came to a 
catastrophic halt with Hitler. Originality, freshness, 
independence, even in styles of art, are dangerous 
and revolutionary to a régime that wishes its citizens 
to be not men but machines. 


Secondly, the arts deliberately celebrate those 
aspects of life which are distinctively human. The 
artistic tradition is not for nothing called humanistic. 
Everything that the arts promote in their devotees or 
their practitioners are the opposite and the opponent 
of the brutal. They put a premium upon delicacy of 
feeling, upon humanity of outlook. Even the great 
artists of traditional Germany were great celebrants 
of the common humanity of all mankind. Beethoven 
in his Ninth Symphony, Goethe throughout his 
writing, spoke the language of humanity, did not talk 
as the arrogant voices of the master race. 


In the grim resort to arms we have been forced to 
make, it is important to keep alive in our civilization 
those things which remind us of the power of love as 
the love of power. While we are defending civilization 
it is imperative that we keep {civilization alive in 
our feelings, in our minds and hearts. As long as 
people create and are given a chance to be moved 
by creation, the spirit of free men will be kept alive 
and free. We burn the books and silence the violins, 
blackout line and color at our own peril. The soul of 
our civilization will have died even though our cities 
are not scarred and our civilian bodies are left 
unscathed. 


Students in the Museum Art School, Portland, Oregon, find Creative Crafts fascinating and worth while 
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Not long ago I happened to be talking with an art 
instructor who was recounting some of his experiences 
in conducting art classes. ‘‘Do you know,” he said, 
“I was thinking over the points which seemed to spoil 
many students’ drawings. One angle on which many 
of them failed was in their values.” 


‘‘What do you mean by that?”’ I asked. ‘“‘Well,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘a student would make a poster or an illus- 
tration in which the composition was good, the tech- 
nique fair and the colors well chosen, but the drawing 
lacked ‘punch’ and carrying quality. In sizing it up, 
I would almost invariably find that the arrangement 
of dark and light areas or the ‘values’ was poorly 
planned.” . 


We talked more along this line and I became much 
interested. It occurred to me that there might be 
other young artists and students also to whom some 
suggestions on building good values in a drawing 
might be of interest. 


In spite of the fact that the light and dark areas 
play a most important part in the success of any art 
work, many beginners are very careless about the 
fact that value arrangement of a design or poster can 
make it a success or failure. 


Professional Artists: Have a special rule in 
connection with values in poster designing. This is 
to the effect that a good poster has the general appear- 
ance of being ‘‘a dark design against a light back- 
ground or a light design against a dark back- 
ground.” To put it briefly, the poster should be 
“Light on Dark or Dark on Light.” 

Of course, there are some exceptions to this rule. 
Also, there may be parts of the larger areas broken 
up with lighter or darker spots but the general effect 
should be as explained above. In other words, the 
poster should have good silhouette value. If poster 
beginners will keep this rule in mind, it will be a great 
help to them. 


How to Go About It: “All right," someone says, 
“we will agree that values are important. How do you 
obtain these good value arrangements?’ This is a 
natural question and one we hope to answer to your 
benefit. 

On several of the accompanying pages you will 
find illustrations showing how good value arrange- 
ments are planned. As you can see by looking at 
them, the darker areas give the poster design a feeling 
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of weight. The smaller and lighter areas lend the 
effect of lightness to the design. 


Cut Paper Method: An easy way to study and 
figure out pleasing value arrangements is to make use 
of cut paper forms. After you have worked up your 
general composition, you can then cut out squares, 
triangles, circles, or other shapes, from black and 
gray papers and use these in figuring out your values. 

With the help of these cut-paper forms you can 
readily move them around, experimenting with 
different arrangements until you have one which you 
believe is effective. This cut-paper method avoids a 
great amount of changing and erasing in cases where 
you try to work with pencil tones on paper. 


Value Problems: The ability to decide on good 
value arrangements is not as easy as it sounds, and for 
this reason an amateur poster artist should start right 
at the bottom and go after each step properly. To do 
this, he should plan to work out the following sheets of 
practice drawings: 

1. Black silhouettes against a white background. 

2. White silhouettes against a black background. 

3. Subjects done in cast shadows only. 

4. Subjects done in highlights only. 

5. Drawings making use of three values: white, 
black, and middle tone. 

6. Drawings making use of five values from white 
to black. 

The above looks like a large order, but these sheets 
will be found very interesting to try. In addition, 
after you have made them, you will be in a much 
better position to produce work effectively done in 
correct values. 


Black Silhouettes: When you look at a dark row of 
trees at sunset, just as the sun is sinking, you have a 
good example of a black silhouette. The dark trees, 
set against the glowingjlight background, makes an 
attractive picture. 

Realizing that a poster should be fairly simple to 
be effective, many artists make use of silhouettes in 
designing their posters. In silhouettes, like those 


shown on an accompanying page, all the unnecessary 
details have been eliminated. Only those features 
are kept which are essential to show the main char- 
acter of the object or subject being portrayed. Take a 
look at these silhouettes. See how easy they are to 
understand and how well they carry, even at quite a 
distance. 






































It is an easy step from sketches in shadows only 
to those having a medium tone or middle value 








SOUTH AND PACIFIC 


The upper panel is mainly composed of light values against a 
dark background. The lower design is a light design against 
medium and dark tones. 
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Because black silhouettes are easiest to make, 
those showing dark against light are most generally 
used. If you wish to include such a silhouette in a 
poster you are designing, be sure that the one you 
draw for it shows the necessary characteristics when 
your outlines are filled in to make the silhouette. 


White Silhouettes: There are many cases where 
your poster would look best if a white silhouette 
against a dark or black background is used. Suppose, 
for instance, you were designing a poster for a man 
who raised carrier pigeons and wished to show a 
white pigeon as the leading feature in your design. 
In this case, a white silhouette would work out very 
well. 


Then there are oftentimes posters for such sports 
as sailing, skiing, and mountain climbing where 
white silhouettes are very appropriate. Because of 
the fact that white silhouettes have not been used as 
much in the past as black ones, you should use white 
silhouettes when possible, in order to obtain more 
unusual effects. 


Cast Shadows Only: This type of poster drawing 
is considerably harder than ordinary silhouettes, but 
the final results more than pay for the study you may 
put into it. 


In making a “cast shadow” drawing, you sketch an 
object so that the shadows only are filled in with 
solid blacks. In order to catch on to this method of 
working, the best plan is to study the shadow drawings 
on one of the accompanying pages. 


The next step is to take one or two simple objects 
such as a bowl and a vase, and set them on a desk or 
table in such a light that the shadows are very defi- 
nite. Now try to draw this group in shadows only. 
It may be a little difficult at first for you to separate 
the definite shadows from the rest of the tones, but you 
will acquire this ability with practice. 


One plan which helps considerably in locating the 
shadows is to look at objects through half-closed eyes, 
tipping the head back slightly. This method helps 
shut out the extra light. It eliminates from your vision 
the little supplementary shadows, leaving visible only 
the larger areas of light and shade. 


In addition to working directly from groups of 
objects, you will often find prints of photographs done 
in such good contrast that it is a simple matter to copy 
them in shadows only. This plan is especially good in 
trying portraits. 


Highlights Only: Objects sketched in “high- 
lights only’’ are based on the same plan as shadow 
drawings. However, in this case the subject is repre- 
sented by drawing only the lightest or highlighted 
portions of the objects. 


In this case, the highlights are drawn with light 
colored chalk crayons, chalks, or tempera colors onto 
black or dark colored papers. The effect, when com- 
pleted, is very artistic and more unusual than in the 
case of cast shadow drawings. 








Highlight effects are very good in posters where 
portraits are being shown. Glassware, silverware, and 
jewelry all look good when done by this highlight 
method. 


Three Value Drawings: After having practiced 
the four different types of techniques explained above, 
the next step is that of trying a drawing done in three 
values. In this case, part of the poster design is white, 
part of it in black, and part in a medium gray tone. 
Drawings made in this way can be made very effec- 
tive and the three tones so arranged as to carry well. 
A good way to try this is with white and black chalk on 
gray paper. 

Confining yourself to three tones or values helps 
you to keep the poster simple and decorative in style. 
As can be seen by the page showing ‘“‘values,”’ there 
are a number of variations in the way these values are 
assembled. They may be arranged with 


1. White and black on a gray tone. 
2. White and gray against black. 
3. Or gray and black on white. 


Five Value Drawings: It is an easy step to develop 
from working with three values to drawings having 
five values. In this case, the values are made in the 
relation shown on an accompanying diagram. These 
are: 1. White; 2. Light Gray; 3. Medium Gray; 
4. Dark Gray; 5. Black. As can be seen, this value 
arrangement is our original three-value group with 
an extra intervening value inserted next to the white 
and black tones. 


A poster in five values has plenty of tone variation 
and allows for considerable freedom in figuring out 
arrangements of light and dark areas. In fact, the 
amateur artist will find that the three-value posters 
will often be superior to those having five values. 
However, there are many cases where the use of five 
color values results in a very striking poster. 


Checking Your Poster Values: Those with con- 
siderable experience in judging posters have found 
that about thirty per cent of the posters submitted 
in contests are weak in their value arrangements. In 
many instances the lettering is practically illegible at 
a little distance because it blends too much into its 
background. 

If artists would pay more attention to the values in 
their posters, many posters that fall short of their 
mark would be prize-winning material. 


Accordingly, whenever you are working on a 
poster, pin it up some place and stand across the room 
to look at it. If certain parts, that should stand out, 
have a tendency to run into their backgrounds, then 
their values should be changed. Lettering that is not 
easy to read should be either lightened or darkened 
so as to separate it in value from its surroundings. 

Looking at your poster from a distance always 
helps you to decide if the values in your poster are 
good. Once these are properly balanced, your poster 
is well on the way to being a success. 
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The Sailboats are a good example of light tones painted over 
Silhouettes like that in the lower panel always 
make strong posters or illustrations. 


a deep tone. 
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A group of white line wood-block engravings with added multiple gravure lines. Engraved by 
Senor Francisco Amighetti of Costa Rica for the book Poesia Infantil (Children’s Poems). Assembled 
by Fernando Lujan of San Jose, Costa Rica, Central America 
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An interesting technique and a Ronee is added to the usual white line engraved subject 
on either wood or hard surfaced linoleum by using the engraver’s multiple line tool 





BLOCK PRINTING with INEXPENSIVE 


EKQUIPMENT 


IS not surprising when one is 
familiar with the old adage, ‘‘Neces- 
sity is the mother of invention,”’ that 
after many years of experimentation, 
many inexpensive substitutes may be 
had instead of the traditional tools 
used in the handicrafts. This is especially true in the 
craft of block printing. How many times my students 
have found the article that produced the desired 
results at the five-and-ten-cent stores! 





Students wishing to carry on their work after 
leaving class are often handicapped because of the 
lack of several important tools. Presses, for instance, 
are not only expensive, but are not easily obtainable. 
However, once in a while one may pick up a bar- 
gain—an old letter press in a junk shop. A home-made 
press which is easily constructed may be built by 
the student and will give satisfactory results in print- 
ing. Such a one is shown in the diagram accompany- 
ing this article, and it has been used successfully in a 
number of my classes. We had all the wood parts for 


the presses, for the entire class, cut out at a planing 
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mill so that the students could assemble them them- 
selves. For this they required nails, hinges, and 
handles, which were all purchased at the five-and- 
ten. The table oilcloth covering the frame was also 
obtained at the same place. 


By following the diagram given, these presses are 
easily made, and each student, thus equipped, will be 
able to carry on his work at home after leaving school. 


The press, being the major consideration, is con- 
structed of pine wood as shown in the diagram. It 
consists of a board (which may be three-ply wood 
which is light and will not warp) for the bed of the 
press. A convenient size for a press is 13 inches by 
15 inches. Two frames, 13 inches by 15 inches, of 
34-inch pine, with lap joints, complete the woodwork. 
One of these frames is nailed (or screwed) to the 
three-ply board and the other is covered with the 
table oilcloth similarly to the way canvas, tacked with 
carpet tacks, is tacked to an artist’s stretcher. The 
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oilcloth should have the glossy side underneath. 
This oilcloth-covered frame is next hinged to the 
other frame with small 1)4-inch hinges. A simple 
handle is attached to the opposite end of the frame 
for lifting it while adjusting the block, as well as to 
examine the impression during the progress of the 
work. You may substitute artist’s canvas for the oil- 
cloth if you wish. It costs more but it is not much 
better than the oilcloth. 


Wooden blocks of various sizes and wooden tri- 
angular wedges are needed to lock the linoleum 
blocks in position for printing. In order to do this, 
blocks should be mounted type-high (about }3 of an 
inch) in order to be used in this type of press. 


The method of printing is as follows: Lift the lid, lay 
the block in the bed of the press, use the blocks and 
wedges to lock it securely into position, and the block 
is ready for inking. 

The ink we used was regular block printing ink 
(with an oil base) which comes in tubes like oil paint. 
Some students prefer using printing ink with a water 
base and in some respects this is less messy than the 
oil inks. Whichever ink is used, it is squeezed out on 
a piece of glass which has a sheet of white paper 
pasted on its underside. A pallette knife spreads the 
ink evenly on the glass before using the roller (or 
brayer). 

When the roller is well inked pass it over the 
block, first one way and then the other until it is 
evenly inked all over. Next lay a sheet of absorbent 
paper, such, as tissue or colored construction paper, 
on the inked block. Drawing paper may be used suc- 
cessfully only when it has been previously dampened 
in water and afterward blotted. 


Lower the hinged lid of the press and rub vigor- 
ously on the oilcloth with the bowl of a tablespoon 


(also obtained at the five-and-ten). As the work 
progresses you may lift the lid and cautiously ex- 
amine the print to determine the correct pressure. 

The roller we used was a photographer’s rubber 
roller (sold at thirty-five cents) to apply the ink to the 
block. 

Instead of a tablespoon for a ‘‘baren”’ or burnisher, 
some of my students rather liked a glass, or metal 
caster cup. 

We have also used a clothes-wringer as a press, 
but in this the size of prints is somewhat restricted, 
owing to the dimensions of the rollers. Our wringer 
‘“‘press’’ was a donation from a friend who had ac- 
quired an electric wringer, but such articles may 
often be found in junk shops at very reasonable 
prices. If you use a wringer for printing you will find 
it necessary to make a “‘kit’’ or ‘‘jacket’’ to hold the 
block in position to avoid its skidding as it travels 
between the rubber rollers. To make this kit take 
three pieces of heavy pasteboard (or pulpboard) as 
large as you can pass between the rollers. Hinge these 
together with pieces of cloth glued to the pasteboard. 
Cut a rectangular opening in the middle sheet of 
pasteboard just large enough to snugly hold the 
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unmounted linoleum block. The block is inked in the 
usual manner, inserted in this opening, the paper laid 
thereon, the cover lowered, and the kit run through 
the wringer, hinged end first. We preferred this 
method of printing for small prints in quantity, such as 
greeting cards, labels, and tags. For any blocks under 
4 inches by 5 inches it works perfectly. 

One of the advantages of using either type of press 
is that there is no danger of rubbing holes in the 
paper during the printing, as there always is when 
one rubs directly on the paper, especially when 
tissue or thin Oriental paper is used. 

The cutting tools are the next consideration. While 
it is quite possible to manufacture tools from umbrella 
ribs, I should not advise it, since other tools are so 
inexpensive and give very satisfactory results. 

Matting block prints requires considerable patience 
and a certain amount of mechanical dexterity. The 
size of matts for exhibits in print societies is 1444 
inches by 1914 inches. This size is most generally 
used. For home or school decorations any appropri- 
ate size is permissible. 

Material used for matts is cream-white Bristol 
board, kid finish. The backs of matts may be of a 
chaper grade of material, such as manila tag or pulp- 
board. Gummed paper tape serves as a hinge at the 
top, and to “‘tip’’ the print to the back of the matt 
(inside, of course). Matts may be cut with a razor 
blade or a sharp knife. Allow a 44-inch space show- 
ing around the top and sides of the print, with a 
14-inch space showing at the bottom. The opening in 
the matt should always be a trifle larger than the 
actual size of the print, so that a portion of the paper 
on which the print is made will show. The opening 
should be placed somewhat above the actual center 
of the matt. The title of the print and the signature are 
written in pencil just below the lower edge of the 
print itself. 

Block prints are invariably framed with matts. A 
14-inch moulding in black or natural wood is 
appropriate. 

Ready-prepared linoleum blocks (whitened surface) 
may be purchased, but are rather expensive as com- 
pared with those the students prepared themselves. 
Scraps of battleship linoleum were obtained at a 
“carpet house’’ and show-card white paint was 
applied thinly to them with a flat, painter’s brush. We 
sometimes glued the scraps to boards approximately 
type-high and had them sawed out at the mill. This is 
considerable bother, but is less expensive in the end. 

A table knife may be substituted for the pallette 
knife but is not quite so handy to use as the latter. 

The examples shown here are the work of my stu- 
dents in the Extension Division of the University of 
California. Our subjects for block prints were obtained 
from pencil sketches or from original snapshots made 
by the students. Copying prints of any sort was not 
permitted, although good examples were shown the 
students in order to familiarize them with the tech- 
nique of this craft. Originality was stressed at all 
times. 











Block Printing is a most fascinat- 
ing craft. It can be done with 
inexpensive materials as ex- 
plained by Mr. Rice. This method 
lends itself especially well to 
strong, bold compositions and 
designs. 
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Prints like the above make attractive 
gifts and look well as room decorations 
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the editorial staff of our 1942 year- 

book, The Centralian, decided upon 

the theme, ‘Pan America,”’ it meant 

much interesting research work for the 

Art Staff. Since previous yearbooks 

had celebrated various phases of 

North American life, interest centered 

immediately on our Latin American neighbors to the 
south. 


Travel agencies, the library, and our own clipping 
files gave us much material as did the recent book, 
Guatemala Art Crafts by Pedro deLemos. The 
format of Mr. deLemos’ book was a source of inspira- 
tion for the general set-up of our annual and was a 
ready reference for the solution of many of our 
problems. The book on Guatemala crafts was bound 
in terra cotta colored linen with title stamped in blue- 
green ink and end sheets in two tones of blue-green 
paper and ink. This striking color scheme was 
adopted at once, for with the emphasis on Latin 
America, it was evident that our traditional blue and 
white cover would never do! 


After the color scheme was agreed upon came the 
real struggle, to plan the type and content of the draw- 
ings so that the Latin American theme would tie up 
with our school life. It was finally agreed that this 
tie-up could be made by using, on the main division 
pages, photographs of important buildings and typi- 
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cal activities of South American countries along with 
photographs of similar character or activity from our 
school locale. Then to strengthen the thread of con- 
tinuity through the book, we decided to have some 
pen-and-ink drawings of our two chief editors viewing 
these places. These would be in the lower left-hand 
corner of the pages. After consultation with the 
engravers, the staff decided on the terra cotta colored 
linen cover with a paper jacket, decorative end 
sheets, a double-page spread title page, with three 
full-page illustrated main divisions, and eight full- 
page subdivision pages. There were also small 
drawings planned for other pages. 


The four members of the art staff, two boys and two 
girls, all seniors, worked together in all the planning, 
but each had a special assignment to be responsible 
for, one taking the book jacket, another the end 
sheets, and the third the title page. The subdivision 
pages were to be done by the fourth member, who 
was especially clever at doing the cartoon-type draw- 
ings decided upon for those pages, as being the best 
places for an element of humor. Other students in the 
art classes were called in to help with the lettering and 
the countless minor bits needed. 


The art staff's work was finished early in January, 
and in another two weeks the engravers had made 
the cuts and sent us proof sheets so that we could see 
our contributions as they appeared in the finished 
annual. 


The final design for the jacket is a linoleum-block, 
all-over design of Spanish-American heads in alter- 
nating squares. This is printed in terra cotta colored 
ink on cream-colored paper. 


In the front of the book, on the decorative end 
sheets, instead of a bookplate is a drawing of a pass- 
port, and in the place for the identifying photograph 
is a drawing of ‘Uncle Sam.” Extra pages of the 
senior panel pictures were printed so that the seniors 
might cut out their own pictures and paste them in 
the space now occupied by the Uncle Sam drawing. 
Thus each student may have both name and photo- 
graph for identification of his book. On the back end 
sheet, instead of the passport, is a scroll bearing a 
message of good neighborliness. 


The end sheet decorations are the most complicated 
and elaborate in the book. Pictorial maps were 
drawn of North and South America, with a top border 
design incorporating names of Latin American coun- 
tries and small drawings of native types, and with a 
lower border of flags of South American countries. 
This drawing was made in black drawing ink on white 
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Both the accompanying article and illustrations are full of good suggestions. They are especially 
timely these days when our friendly neighbors are uniting with us in a common cause 

















paper, the engravers making a reverse plate from the 
original drawings—except for the drawings of the 
passport and scroll on the end sheets, which are 
reproduced as drawn. 


The title page is a double-page spread of pen-and- 
ink drawings (printed in the terra cotta colored ink) 
of points of interest to be seen by our two editors, 
“Billie and Bob,’’ who represent the staff on an 
imaginary trip through Latin America. On the left- 
hand page is a half-page photograph of the staff 
studying maps and planning the proposed trip. Super- 
imposed upon the lower edge of this photograph is a 
full-length photograph of the two editors, ‘‘Billie (the 
girl) and Bob,” with their luggage—ready to start on 
the trip. Pen-and-ink drawings of the two appear on 
the three main division pages as well as on the last 
end sheet in the back, where they are shown seated 
on their luggage, worn and weary, but back home 
again. 

Shown behind and above the pen-and-ink drawings 
of ‘‘Billie and Bob”’ on this last end sheet in the back, 
is the scroll mentioned above, with the following quo- 
tation, hand-lettered, from Sumner Welles concerning 
our good neighbor policy: 

“When the twenty-one nations of the New World 
proclaim ‘the existence of a common democracy 
throughout America’—and proclaim their faith in the 
most enlightened practice possible in the dealings of 





one state with another, that declaration of policy not 
only gives assurance that we of this hemisphere can 
maintain peace among ourselves, but also holds out 
hope to war-weary peoples in other parts of the world 
that right and justice and fair dealing and liberty still 
exist.’ All titles are in Spanish, supplied by our 
Spanish department, with the English below in 
parentheses. They attempt to give a Spanish slant, at 
times humorous, to features of American school life, 
for which there are no Spanish terms. 


The three main divisions combine the Latin Ameri- 
can theme with school interests as follows: 


1. Frontera (The School) carries in the upper half 
of the page a half-page photograph of Mayan ruins 
in Yucatan (probably their seat of learning) with a 
smaller photograph of our own school ‘“‘front-door”’ 
superimposed over the lower right-hand corner. A 
pen-and-ink drawing of our touring editors occupies 
the lower left corner of the page. 

2. Panorama (Activities) has a photograph of a 
Mexican bullfight in the upper half of the page with 
a partly superimposed smaller one of a local school 
football game. Another of the pen-and-ink drawings 
of the travelers appears in the lower left-hand corner. 

3. Chili Con Carne (Features) bears in the upper 
part a half-page photograph of native Quiche Indian 
weavers of Guatemala, while the lower photograph 
shows one of our own art classes at work. Again at 
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The above design is a fine example of book “end leaves’ 
that are artistic and yet carry out perfectly the theme of the annual 
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the bottom left is a pen-and-ink drawing of ‘Billie 
and Bob.” 

The subdivision pages, eight in number, all done 
with a lithograph pencil and ink brush work on 
coquille Bristol board, are of cartoon type, depicting 
natives’ interests and pastimes as related to our local 
activities and interests. The following will give an 
idea of the pages with the Spanish headings, English 
translations, and the cartoons (as described by the 
artist). 

l. Senoras (Seniors). We have here a sefior 
serenading a balcony window. Apparently his voice 
is not in its best form, for he uses a phonograph. 

2. Menores y Chicos (Juniors and Sophomores). 
A young Brazilian savage holds aloft a bunch of 
Brazil nuts. The cartoon illustrates the seniors’ 
attitude toward the ‘unintelligent’ underclassmen, 
mentally catalogued as “nuts.” 


3. Interpretes (Faculty). Our teachers are repre- 
sented by a literary gentleman completely surrounded 
by books. He is looking through a gigantic Spanish- 
English dictionary. 

4. Corrales (Home Rooms). A young gaucho is 
showing his skill with bolas; in the drawing he seems 
to be completely ‘wrapped up in his work.”’ 

5. Sociedades Literarias (Literary Societies). 
This picture depicts a boy and a girl, armed respec- 
tively with six shooters and a machine gun, and blaz- 
ing away in all directions. This picture gives an idea 
of the “playfully” antagonistic attitude between 
Literary Societies at Central. 





6. Circulos y Actividades (Departmental Clubs). 
Here are a couple of Spanish dancers and some bars 
of music. The artist says there is nothing to say about 
them. The spark of humor is lacking! 

7. Atletas (Athletics). A bullfighter is repre- 
sented in action, a moment of great drama. The 
matador, his attention diverted by a falling flower 
from the hand of a Sefiorita, fails to note the approach 
of the bull, which suddenly runs through the cape, 
leaving a perfect silhouette in it. A warning to 
Central's athletes to ‘watch the ball.”’ 

8. Soldados (R.O.T.C.) A United States army 
soldier on sentry duty in the tropics vainly tries to 
cool himself by holding in front of his face an electric 
fan which runs on batteries. 


All through the text of the book are marginal 
cartoon drawings of bullfighters, etc. 


On the outside front cover of the book is a drawing 
of our school centrally located (in the Heart of 
America) upon a map of North and South America. 
This is printed in blue-green ink on the terra cotta 
colored linen of the cover. The same drawing, only 
in black outline, appears on the frontispeice. 


Now the book is finished. Our North American 
staff, guided by “Billie and Bob’’ and censored by 
advisors, engravers, and printers, have traveled far 
and have brought back for the pleasures and en- 
lightenment of their classmates, something of the color 
and interest of Central and South America. This 
year’s Centralian is truly Pan American. 





The Art and English Departments at Haverford High School, Brookline, 
Upper Darby, Pa., combined in producing an artistic calendar for 1942. 
Linoleum blocks were cut from original sketches made from scenes in 
and around Haverford. Proceeds from the sale were used to erect a 
lovely hall cabinet, equipped with lights, where the Art Department can 
display work of interest to the student body. Alice P. Stewart, Art Director. 











BROOKLINE FIRE CO. 


Demgned end cu by 
The speed of our men is amazing, 
They put fires out before they’re blazing. 


Desgned aad cul by 
Yesterday an empty lot, 
Now a house and garden plot. 











HUMPHRY HOME 


Deageed sed cut by BOP GERMAN 


Here lived the Humphrys, who with skill, 
Designed, Old Ironsides—Flag Ship still. 
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Good small or “lower case” letters are sometimes hard to locate. This alphabet will 
be found very effective for hand stencilling, silk screen printing, or air brush work 
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The HISTORY of SILK 








The photos above show the Velvatone Art 
and Cutting Departments where fine designs 
are developed and made ready for printing. 
The scene on the right shows two silk screen 
craftsmen operating one of the large printing 


SCREEN PRINTING 


ILK Screen printing has, in the last few 
years, attracted the attention and 
interest of many progressive schools 
throughout the country. While this 
fascinating process has for years been 
used professionally, it is only recently 
that schools have seen its possibilities 
as a classroom medium. 

Many people still think of silk screen printing as a 
new process, although it is in reality fairly old. The 
exact date when the art was introduced in the United 
States is not known, but Patent Office records show 
that patents were granted as early as 19]1. 

Commercial silk screen printing, as we know it 
today, originated in San Francisco, California. Among 
the artists who aided in the pioneering of silk screen 
work were J. S. Frankenau, George Ashley, S. Pils- 
worth, F. O. Brant, and J. A. Garner. These two last 
named joined in business thirty-five years ago and 
since then have been continuously issuing improved 
types of screen-printed subjects. 

From simple hand-cut stencils, the silk screen 
process has, in its commercial phases, been developed 
to a highly efficient point where all types of subjects 
are readily handled. 

So great has been the interest in silk screen print- 
ing, that in 1940 a group of professional artists formed 
The Silk Screen Group. It is a non-profit-making 
organization whose aim is the development of the silk 
screen print as a graphic arts medium. 

Exhibitions by this Group have been held in lead- 
ing museums and at present permanent collections of 
this type of art are on display at Cornell University, 
The Museum of Modern Art, Metropolitan Museum, 
Boston Museum, Denver Art Museum, Philadelphia 
Museum, and many others. 

It is hoped that a time may come when “‘priorities’’ 
will be relaxed to a point where more high schools 
and art schools can introduce silk screen printing in 
their handicraft departments. It is without a doubt a 
most fascinating and worth-while activity. 
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Reproduced from 
Silk Screen Prints 
by the 
VELVATONE CoO. 
San Francisco 
California 





Designs of this type have many varied possibilities. 
They are especially adapted to modern craft objects. 





FOREST FRIENDS 


A SILK SCREEN PRINT BY THE 
VELVATONE CoO., San Francisco 


This artistic process has introduced an art technique into commercial 
art and poster printing superior to most other methods. It permits 
the use of detail and broad ink surfaces together. 
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VICTORY POSTERS 
MADE FOR THE LATHAM FOUNDATION 


By Ernest Doyle By Arthur Sanchez 
Eureka Junior High School Franklin Junior High School 
Eureka, California Long Beach, California 
By Lionel Savage By Richard Van Hoesen 
Franklin High School Peekskill High School 


Los Angeles, California Peekskill, New York 
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DRIVE SLOW 
SAVE RUBBER 
AND THE DOG 


VICTORY POSTERS 
MADE IN THE RECENT LATHAM FOUNDATION CONTEST 
By Norma Kamenish By Isaac Finfer 


Ahrens Trade School John Marshall High School 
Louisville, Kentucky Chicago, Illinois 


By Julian Sondin By Stanley Sadler 
John Marshall High School Presidio Junior High School 
Chicago, Illinois San Francisco, California 


School Aris, December 1942 
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LOTO BINGHAM 





Above are four exceptionally well done designs cut in linoleum by students of Evanston High 
School, Evanston, Wyoming. These were done under the direction of Delbert W. Smedley, Art 
Supervisor. They show a well developed sense of design, composition and value arrangement 








All youngsters like to use color, 
even if they are not especially 
talented in art. This Chicago art 
student is having an enjoyable 
time using pastel crayons that 
are square in shape. 


Square-edged crayons are be- 
coming increasingly popular. 
With them the artist can pro- 
duce a wide range of technique 
strokes, running from thin fine 
lines to wide strokes the length 
of the crayon. 


For those interested in crayon 
techniques some good sugges- 
tions will be found in the panel 
below. Attractive results are 
obtained by working on colored 
papers with a coarse grained 
surface. Many artists use a 
medium soft crayon for details. 








Make fine strokes 
with the ends of 
the crayon -: 















' * edge of the { aE 

7 ale or A ~~ 
multiple line short piece of crayon can 
effects. be twisted between the 
thumb and forefinger to 
produce unusual designs 
and technique effects - 


2 Broad strokes 
are made by this 
method 





Try oe. for’ 3 2 
pat Arges Se ee Overlapping 
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larger areas colors produce 


attractive results 














Pastel crayons are especially good for brilliant color effects in still life, portrait 
and figure sketching. They are popular with outdoor sketching classes 
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Someone once said, ‘‘On regular 
days an artist paints, but on his 
best days he etches.’ There is a 
satisfaction obtained in etching 
that can be obtained by no other 


art process. 


There are many varied processes 
connected with etching, each one 
interesting and distinctly different 


than the rest. 


The definite 


vigorous lines in a “hard ground” 
etching are quite different than 
the rich deep tones found in a 


““mezzotint.”’ 


In these days, when “priorities” 
have eliminated many materials, 
resourceful teachers are looking 


for worth-while substitutes. 


The 


sketch below gives a few sug- 
gestions that will be useful to 
classes interested in artistic but 
inexpensive etching activities. 



























Photo by Ellis O. Hinsey 

















is placed 
under a sheet 
of Celluloid and the 
lines cut in with a 
sharp point . 












STEPS IN MAKING 
DRY POINT PRINTS 
WITH CELLULOID 


Oil 


aint is 


rubbed into the 
cut lines with 
4 DABBER and 

Surplus ink wiped 







off with a pad of 
gauze 


Folder 
is removed from WRINGER 
5) and print is peeled off of celluloid 










cardboard & 
inked celluloid 

are run through 
&@ CLOTHES 
WRINGER 














The inked Celluloid plate 
is placed in cardboard and 
paper packing. 







































A little etching makes an attractive, long remem- 


bered holiday gift for some friend or relative 


















USE RECTANGLES, 
NOT PATTERNS 


JOHN L. JENEMANN, Art Supervisor 
Hershey Industrial School 
Hershey, Pennsylvania 


HERE is a practice going on in many 
schools which should be remedied. 
Under the guise of teaching an art 
lesson many grade teachers use 
duplicated drawings or patterns as a 
means of having children cut out 
identical figures or objects for blackboard, window, 
and bulletin board decorations. This has always 
seemed to me a questionable practice. Aside from 
developing skill in using scissors, the child derives 
little benefit from this work. 





Just what causes teachers to resort to this procedure 
is readily apparent. The teacher wants objects or 
figures of a ‘“‘cute’’ variety designed by mature 
artists, and children just cannot and will not duplicate 
these. Secondly, the teacher wants the cut-outs to be 
identical in size and shape. 


Assuming that these cut-outs are as vital to the 
appearance of a classroom as some teachers think 
they are, is there not some way that they can be pro- 
duced without imposing on children profitless busy 
work with scissors? We have used the practice in 
the elementary grades of planning a cut-out within 
rectangles (Fig. 1). These rectangles are then meas- 
ured and cut to size on the paper cutter out of construc- 
tion paper in the desired colors. The children are 
shown by diagrams on the blackboard and by dem- 
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Fig. 4 


onstration what simple cuts are to be made on each 
rectangle. The various pieces are then pasted together 
to form the completed figure or object. 


This solution to the cut-out decoration problem 
has several advantages to recommend it. A reasonable 
degree of similarity is insured because of the pre- 
determined size of the rectangle. Yet within these 
limits the child has room for individual expression. 
He learns not only manual skill with the scissors, but 
how to judge sizes and proportions, a basic accom- 
plishment in all draughtsmanship. The child learns to 
follow directions from diagrams, no mean ability in 
itself. In addition, the student works with his scissors 
in the same way he is taught to work with his pencil, 
namely, to begin drawing a simple geometric shape 
and change it to a more complicated one. Finally, the 
designs used, because they are based on rectangles, 
cannot be of the “pretty’’ kind commonly chosen when 
patterns are employed. 


The variety of possibilities of this method are shown 
in the accompanying diagrams. 
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HILDREN have a greater appreciation 
of the work of other children than they 
have of the work of adults, including 
the old masters, because children’s 
work is within their experience and 
comprehension. There is a simplicity 
of form, line, color, and subject matter rarely found 
in adult work. This makes it readily appreciated, 
understood, enjoyed and remembered. We are 
still charmed by the lovely work of the Viennese 
children. 





In many cities there has been established an art 
gallery or a room in an art gallery showing the work 
of children exclusively. These exhibits are well 


attended by interested visitors, adults as well as 
children. 


Children are inspired by the work of other children. 
They make comparisons, realize their possibilities, 
form judgments and leave with a desire to do a similar 
piece of work. 


In many towns and cities a children’s gallery is 
not possible. A traveling portfolio art exhibit will take 
its place, thus bringing the work of many children to 
a large group of children. 


Mrs. Mary S. Sease, Art Director of the Tulsa 
Schools, conceived the plan of each school preparing 
a portfolio of their best work. The portfolio contained 
variety of subjects in various media, the contents 
being decided by each teacher and her pupils. As 
there were about fifty portfolios, they were divided into 
groups and circulated within a certain group of 
schools. The portfolio was kept by each school for 
two weeks, displayed in the art room to interested 
classes cf boys and girls, then wrapped, placed in the 
school mail and sent to the next school on the list. In 
this way each school received about fifteen exhibits a 
year. The work was attractively mounted on durable 
mounts 24 by 36 inches. At the end of the year the 
exhibit was returned to the owner little the worse for 
wear. 


After the above plan had been used successfully 


ART PORTFOLIOS 


EVADNE CHAPPEL, Mark Twain School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 





for some time, Mrs. Sease suggested that each school 
prepare a portfolio of material—any grade, subject, 
media or size—consisting of ten to twenty pieces. 


Sizes used were 9 by 12 inches, 12 by 18 inches, or 
larger. 


Beautiful portfolios and contents resulted. There 
were no two alike. They were made of cloth or paper 
so cleverly constructed that you immediately wanted 
to examine them. Gay borders, decorative lettering or 
surface patterns added to the interest. The contents 
made you resolve to work harder and eager to attempt 
similar problems, knowing that what others could do, 
children of the same age would enjoy. This plan has 
been used for the past three years with splendid 
results. At the end of each year, the school contribu- 
ting the portfolio may leave or take it, when replacing 
it with another. 


The Art Portfolios are a part of the art reference 
material of the Tulsa Teachers Professional Library 
and are available to all teachers of the system. They 
may be checked out for a period of two weeks. 


The portfolios contain work from the first grade 
through the senior high school. All of the different 
media have been used—crayons, charcoal, pastel, 
colored chalk, indelible pencils, water colors, tem- 
pera, pencil, ink, finger paint, and printers’ ink. The 
subject matter includes creative work in design, illus- 
tration, representation, graphic arts, lettering, cos- 
tume design, interior decoration, finger painting and 
figure drawing. 


The portfolios may be compared to a storehouse 
from which one may derive many things: assistance 
for the inexperienced teacher; reference material for 
all; inspiration for teachers and pupils; recognition, 
understanding and a greater appreciation of child- 
dren's work; added interest in the work of other 
schools and an added incentive on the part of each 
pupil to strive for finer creative work, realizing that 
work used in a portfolio will be seen by many. Why 
not try ‘“‘traveling art portfolio exhibits’’ or the 
“circulating art portfolio’ in your schools. 
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The originals of the above illustrations were done on heavy cream colored paper in brilliant tones 
of water color. The portfolio itself was made of heavy cardboard covered with a rich red-brown 
paper. The back and corners were covered with binder’s tape to insure wearability 
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NOVEL BOOKMARKS 


HE attractive Bookmarks on this page are based on a set 

that was received from the Misses Ruth N. and Alma L. Wild, 
Art Instructors in the Elementary Schools of Buffalo, New York. 
A combination of colored papers with wax crayon details was 
used in making these. The finished results were unusually 
attractive. 


A novel quality was added to these Bookmarks by the manner 
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in which they were cut when completed. Where dotted lines 
appear in the designs shown here, the pupils cut a slit in the 
paper. The paper ‘tongue’ formed in this way is slipped over 
the edge of the page in marking a book. 

All of these designs are adapted to elementary work. They 
will be found helpful as suggestions in the making of souvenirs 
for Book Week or in planning holiday gifts. 
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Reece Hailey—Age 13 
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Angeline Tulumello—Age 15 


ALONG THE NILE ADVENTURE BOUND Jerome Bowen—Age 13 


Four unusually well done linoleum block illustrations made by students of the Thomas Starr King 
Junior High School of Los Angeles, California. For young artists these students have succeeded 
in producing vigorous, well balanced designs. These pages were used to illustrate the school annual 
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OUR EXPERIMENTS WITH MURALS 


ALICE STOWELL BISHOP, Supervisor of Art, New London, Connecticut 





UR schoo] lunchroom was in the base- 
ment and we did want it as gay and 
cheerful as possible. The walls were 
repainted a soft yellow. The ceiling and 
overhead heating pipes were painted 


white, and bright yellow curtains at the 


high windows gave a suggestion of sunlight. 


Three sides of the room had wallboard and the 
fourth was brick. A rather gloomy, windowless 
passage led to the lunchroom—so we decided some- 
thing must be done to enliven it. 





The art supervisor suggested a mural decoration 
simple enough to be easily carried on by the sixth 
grade. Large paper butterflies were cut and a group 
of enthusiastic pupils, armed with brushes and paints, 
descended to the scene of action. Tables were pushed 
against the wall and the young artists stood on these 
to begin work. 


Since the cut designs were the children’s own 
efforts, they were allowed to trace the outlines with 
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charcoal sticks. Then colors were applied, with no 
attempt to follow nature. 


Such fun—and such splashing! We used the pow- 
dered tempera paints. There was such a strong desire 
to crowd butterflies into every vacant space that it was 
almost impossible to pry the workers away from that 
wall. 


Our second effort was in the lunchroom, where we 
decided to make believe that the brick wall was in a 
garden. Soon great “‘fairy’’ imaginative flowers grew 
tall and stately in yellow, orange, violet, and blue 
with leaves of green and yellow-green. Then more 
butterflies were added to help the decorative 
effect. 


When completed the murals were a very happy bit 
of cheer which everyone enjoyed. Best of all, it was 
not so difficult as to require hours of planning. The 
flowers and leaves were painted freely, with little or 
no drawing—and of course this excursion into the art 
of mural painting gave the children a great thrill. 




















ate STENCIL TRANSPARENCIES 


JOHN S. LORR, Supervisor of Art 
Junior and Senior High Schools, Newark, Ohio 


EW, indeed, are those who have not at 

one time or another enjoyed the 
solemn beauty of stained-glass win- 
dows that add so much to the spiritual 
atmosphere of our churches. 


The charm of glass staining can be 
captured in a practical or commercial art problem 
which we shall call ‘Stencil Transparencies.’’ The 
actual stained-glass process with lead separations is 
out of the question for the average high school art 
class, due to lack of equipment or prohibitive cost, but 
nearly the same effect can be obtained with almost no 
expense. This is by employing a combined stencil 
and water color background technique. 


The problem has many practical uses, such as 
illuminated poster displays, classroom door win- 
dows—showing symbolically the subject taught in 
each room, and as a commercial design problem for 
business or office glass doorways. 


Now for the method. After the theme of the ‘Stencil 
Transparency” has been selected, the figures or 
symbols and lettering, if it is to be used, should be 
arranged into a drawing of pleasing composition. 
Keep in mind that a special stencil technique is 
necessary. Ties should be used to keep the various 
portions of the stencil from falling apart but they must 
be made part of the design and placed in a natural 
manner. Simplicity is essential—not too much detail 
and yet more than a mere silhouette. 


An all-around border of approximately one inch 
is left to give the stencil stability and the interior 
objects are attached to it whenever possible. 


The finished drawing should be traced on black 
construction paper which is then cut out with a stencil 
knife or razor blade. An alternate method is to cut 
the original stencil drawing and paint this result with 
black poster paint. 


No matter which process is used, as the next step 
carefully apply paste on the reverse side of the stencil 
and place tracing paper or white wrapping paper of 
the same outside dimensions as those of the original 
drawing over this pasty surface. Now paint the back 
side of the ‘Stencil Transparency’’ with water colors 
of vivid intensity, taking care to keep each color 
within its proper stencil area. 


The completed problem when laid flat (right side 
up) appears to be black and white but if attached to a 
window or placed in front of an artificial light it shows 
up to its best advantage and has the appearance of a 
stained-glass window. 


For exhibition purposes the various solutions of 
these ‘Stencil Transparencies” will produce many 
favorable comments when displayed together in 
front of an easily constructed light box, which has 
been provided with proper ventilation. 


| BIOLOGICAL 





Window transparencies, as described above, make colorful additions to the holiday 
classroom. Pupils will enjoy working out Christmas scenes for the room doors and windows 
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WHITE SPATTER ON BLACK 


WILLIAM S. RICE, Art Instructor 


PATTER work in whatever form is 
always of interest to the student of art. 
Moreover, it plays an important part in 
modern illustration. The air brush, 
while capable of producing more 
subtle effects and being an instrument 
which can be more completely kept 
in control, is more generally used by the professional 
illustrator than ordinary spatter technique; but since 
the air brush is rather expensive and not usually 
found in the schoolroom, simpler and less expensive 
tools may be substituted that produce very good 
effects. 





Doubtless, many are familiar with ordinary spatter 
work—that is black India ink sprayed on white or 
tinted paper; but has it ever occurred to you to do it 
in the reverse!—that is, to spray white ink (or poster 
paint) on black paper? 


One is not confined to black and white alone, since 
any color mixed with white, as yellow or green or 
even blue, looks equally well on black paper. 


Our first attempts were made with white on black 
and later we experimented with white mixed with 
some color, as yellow or blue. Students were advised 
to be on the lookout on their hikes through the nearby 
hills for interesting natural specimens as leaves, 
grasses, and fern sprays. Even garden plants could 
be included among the collections of specimens if the 
student so desired. These we put between news- 
papers and blotters and pressed in an old letter press. 
It was necessary for the specimens to be quite flat 
and dry before we could use them. Our next step was 
a lesson in designing vase forms as containers for the 
various specimens. Good models of vase forms were 
selected and placed on the model stands about the 
room and students furnished with manila paper, pencil 
and scissors, folded the papers and cut out a set of the 
various types. Attention was called to any pottery 
having prominent highlights. These light areas were 
carefully observed, drawn and cut out with a razor 
blade. Sheets of black paper, 9 by 12 inches, were 
used as backgrounds. First, the vase pattern or 
templet was placed in the position wanted and pinned 
to the paper. Then suitable specimens were arranged 
in it and likewise pinned down very securely so that 
everything lay in close contact with the black paper. 
It is of course taken for granted that a drawing board 
or a table underlies the whole arrangement. We used 
common pins and avoided thumbtacks because the 
latter made too big holes in the paper, that were very 
conspicuous. 


Besides the materials already mentioned, the follow- 
ing were needed to carry on the work of spattering. 
These were few and simple and were easily obtained. 


1. Newspapers 
2. Toothbrushes 
3. Jar of white poster paint 
4. Table knife 
5. Blotter to correct errors 
6. Saucer or tin lid of coffee can 
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The advice given the students was as follows: 


“Now, in arranging your subjects, here is where 
you may employ your knowledge of pictorial com- 
position and flower arrangement—a subject now so 
popular. This lesson could indeed be made one 
solely on flower arrangement. Ever so many attempts 
may be made in arranging the same specimens in 
various ways and in various containers to determine 
which type is best suited to them. Coarse leaves con- 
trasted with fine sprays of fern or vines give interesting 
effects. 


“In case this is your first attempt at spatter work a 
bit of information will be necessary. Dilute the poster 
white paint with water until it is about the consistency 
of cream. Pour some in the saucer, dip the toothbrush 
therein and rub it briskly on a piece of newspaper so 
that the brush will not be too heavily charged with the 
paint and drip down on your paper. In fact, it is always 
advisable to try out the spattering, too, on a scrap of 
paper before attempting to do it on the regular work. 
In this way you may better be able to control the 
spattering so as to get more uniform tones. 


“The toothbrush is jerked briskly downward over 
the knife blade and continued until the desired tone 
is secured. This tone may blend from a dark tone to a 
lighter tone by simply keeping on spraying or adding 
a fresh load of paint to the brush.” 


Some words of caution were suggested to the class 
trying out this problem: 


1. Wipe the knife continually with the brush by 
turning it over, for if too much paint gathers on the 
under side it will let go and ruin your work. 


2. Never jerk the brush towards you, otherwise 
the spray will fly upward in your face and not go on 
the paper where it is wanted. 

3. Paint too thin will not dry white; too thick, it 
will fall down in gobs. Practice on newspaper until 
the right consistency is obtained before tackling the 
final job. 

4. All specimens and vase forms must be pinned 
down very securely. 

5. Plants with thick stems should not be used. If 
you do use them, slit the stems in half lengthwise. 


6. If any correction must be made, weak stems 
and indistinct parts may be slightly retouched with a 
small brush and black paint. Add a wee bit of white 
to the black since the paper is not an absolute black 
like the paint. 


These little spatter compositions are very attractive 
and decorative when framed. Even trimming and 
matting them adds much to their charm. Artistic little 
frames may be purchased at the five-and-ten-cent 
stores at very reasonable prices. The spatter drawings 
may then be trimmed to fit the frames, using a matt 
or framing the drawing without it. 


A lesson of this sort is of much interest to classes in 
botany or domestic science, where flower arrange- 


ments have come to be quite the thing in the modern 
high school. 
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White spatter against 
black makes an interesting 
variation from the general 
use of black drawing ink 
over white paper. 














Spatter drawing will always be popular in art classes 
This interesting process can be successfully carried 
out by students from elementary grades through art 
schools. 











These grade pupils are having a good 
time making prints with a clothes 
wringer as a printing press. This wringer 
is attached to the back of a chair, 
making it easy to handle. Very effective 
printscan be made by this simple method 


~ 


This young artist is making a Spatter Print by spraying color through a small garden 
or insect spray. The motif of the dog has been cut from stiff paper and pinned 
against dark paper. After the spraying is complete the stiff paper is removed, 
leaving the dog in black silhouette against the color that has been sprayed around it 











OUR PATRIOTIC POSTERS & B&B & 


ELLA SIMPSON 


School No. 1 
Little Falls, New Jersey 


After Pearl Harbor, everyone’s thoughts turned 
to war. It was the main topic of conversation at home 
and at school. 


Clubs were started in school. We had Victory 
Clubs, Knitting Clubs, Waste Metal Clubs, Defense 
Clubs, etc. Why not use this patriotic outburst for 
drawing? 


A Patriotic Poster Contest was started in my 6th, 
7th, and 8th grade drawing classes. Defense stamps 
were offered as prizes. This alone was an incentive 


for hard work but the subject was broad enough to 
include the likes of each child. 


First, we gathered together all material which in 
any way pertained to patriotic posters. We listened 
to the radio, read newspapers and magazines, col- 
lected pictures and cartoons. We discussed our finds. 


A period was used for discussing posters in general. 
Through reading and study certain definite facts were 
learned. These were typed and given to each child 
so he could have them before him at all times. 


The third lesson was a planning period when chil- 
dren began putting their ideas on paper roughly. 
Deciding just what size they wanted posters, style of 
lettering, wording to be used, arrangement, etc. 
General criticism at the end of the period was of 
value to the class. 


At our fourth meeting the final poster was started. 
Several lessons were needed and work was individual. 
The medium used for coloring was left to the children. 
We had posters done in oil paints, water colors, 
tempera paints, payons, crayons and inks. 












There were 84 posters—each one an individual 
piece of work in idea and treatment. 


When all were finished they were displayed in 
the central hall. Visitors were asked to vote for the 
ones they liked best. Later the children voted. In this 
way the winners were chosen. 


A number of the best posters, including the winners, 
were displayed in local buildings and received much 
favorable comment. 


GENERAL RULES FOR POSTERS GIVEN EACH CHILD 
““Good Posters Make People Think’’ 


1. Best posters are those giving their subject in the simplest 
way. 

2. Fewest words possible should be used. 

3. Posters are supposed to catch the attention of those who go 
by. Stop, Look, Listen. 

4. Lettering should be placed in good position on a poster. 
Advantage in having main lettering at top. 

5. On pictorial poster lettering should take second considera- 
tion. 

6. Bold, strong lettering is best as it does not make anyone guess 
even a moment as to what the word is. 

7. Advisable to have uniformity of style throughout—too many 
styles of letters not good policy. Contrasting weights of lettering 
to avoid monotony. 

8. Pictorial part should arrest the eye and lead instantly to the 
name. 

9. Poster colors to be seen clearly should always contrast 
against the background. 

10. Simple combination of color should be used. 

11. Actual colors of objects do not have to be shown in posters. 

12. Complementary colors may be used and variation may be 
secured by graying some colors and making tints of others. 

13. Three color harmonies may be arranged by the use of 
yellow, red, and blue, the primary colors. They need not be the 
exact colors but may be colors from the same family group. 

14. The six pairs of colors seen most readily at a distance are, 
in order named: 


4. Blue on white 
5. White on blue 
6. Black on white 


l. Black on yellow 
2. Green on white 
3. Red on white 
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® ® A CONSERVATION YEARBOOK #® ® 


TESS M. JOHNSON, Art Instructor Junior High School, Chisolm, Minnesota 





E 1941-42 number of our yearbook, 
The Arrow, was based on the theme 
of Conservation of our Natural Re- 
sources. We believed this to be a good 
plan because, ever since 1928, the 
Izaak Walton League of Chisolm has 
been interested in the teaching of conservation. 

Among the recent achievements of the local Izaak 
Walton League was the development of a pike-rearing 
pond at South Sturgeon, near Chisolm. The conserva- 
tion contest sponsored by the league in the public 
schools was another very successful activity. 

The young people in our Junior High School are 
enthusiastic over this subject and believe in a greater 
knowledge and appreciation of the many great 
resources with which our country is blessed. 

Once started, these students went into considerable 
research to turn out a worth-while yearbook on the 
topic of Conservation. Slogans, essays, poetry, 
posters, and editorials all helped to make this issue 
one of the school’s best. The best essays were pub- 
lished in the yearbook and reproductions were made 
of the outstanding posters. These posters represented 
all types of conservation from the protection of birds 
and other wild life to the preservation of our rivers 
and forests. 











Three of these posters are shown on this page, 
and are only a few of the many fine posters turned in 
for our poster contest. 

Chisolm Junior High feels proud of this number. 
It believes that, in these days especially, when all of 
America is practicing conservation, this issue of their 
yearbook may do its small part in helping to spread 
the value of real conservation. 























YOU HAVE A 
CHOICE IN 
CRAYONS— 











In your hand, in the hands 
of your pupils all crayons 
are not the same. 


Price is no guide to 
merit. 


Yet you pay no more 
for all the difference that 
ever existed in art ma- 
terials for School use. 


Try “PRESTITE” in 
your classes—for the best 
that’s possible in dry color 
work. 


Write: 


School Bureau 
Pencil Sales Department 135-J0 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 

















HOW TO TEACH REED CRAFT 


This book gives complete, detailed 


instructions in eye paren ag hee Fo R E E 
ketry, treatment of materials, list o 

tools, accessories, etc., with prices. BOOK 
No charge to instructors. TO TEACH- 
THE H. H. PERKINS CO. ERS ONLY 


260 Shelton Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
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TESTED SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Tools and supplies for metal crafts and jewelry making. 
You can on our years of experience and } a 
able service, Easy to order from illustrated catalog S— 


Send for your copy today. 








METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
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coal, pastel, etc.; and the subjects include crea- 
tive work in design, illustration, etc. The plan 
has many excellent virtues and might well be 
copied by other schools. (Schoo! Arts favors this 
kind of copying!) 

* “Our Experiments with Murals,” by Alice 
Stowell Bishop, will be appreciated by those Art 
teachers whose school buildings are of an earlier 
period when basements were planned for utility 
and not for beauty. The planning and painting of 
a mural will prove a wonderful incentive to 
artistic effort by the boys and girls, and a great 
improvement to the building itself. 


. . o 


* “Stencil Transparencies’ is another idea 
with much merit. The article on page 139 
describes and illustrates how the idea was 
developed under direction of John S. Larr in the 
high schools of Newark, Ohio. Several elements 
of art training are employed, including composi- 
tion, design, lettering, figure drawing, color and 
its application. When completed and mounted at 
windows and doors, the effect is beautiful, particu- 
larly if the work is appropriate for Christmas 
decoration. 

* “White Spatter on Black.’ Few instructors 
are better equipped than William S. Rice to lead 
a discussion in the art of spatter work. There’s a 
great difference between planned spatter work 
and accidental “spatter.” The latter will be the 
result of even the best laid plans if certain very 
definite rules are disobeyed. Kindergarten 
children can “spatter,’’ but it requires consider- 
ably more muscular control to do good spatter 
work. 

* “Our Patriotic Posters,’ by Ella Simpson, 
Little Falls, New Jersey, gave her children an 
incentive to patriotism while stimulating some 
hard work. ‘Good Posters Make People Think’’ 
was the slogan heading the rules given each 
child in this contest of the 6th, 7th, and 8th grade 
drawing classes, School No. 1. Prizes of Defense 
Stamps added zest to the contest. The instructor 
used good judgment in developing the plan, so 
that the children were well prepared to orignate 
posters of taste and good balance. The public 
had an opportunity to vote on the displayed pos- 
ters, which made the affair a worth-while com- 
munity event. 

* “A Conservation Yearbook,’ by Tess M. 
Johnson, Chisolm, Minnesota, completes a series 
of intensely interesting and helpful articles in this 
“Lettering—Publicity Art’ number of Schoo/ 
Arts for December. This conservation of natural 
resources idea has an appeal to young people for 
it suggests the out-of-doors, the woods, fishing!— 
and what boy does not enthuse over these things? 
Slogans, essays, poetry, posters and editorials 
were used to stir the imagination of these Junior 
High pupils. Read this article on page 144 and 
note the reproductions of some of the posters 


* Before laying aside the magazine for the 
next “rainy day,” turn to those four Art Room 
Workshop pages which illustrate alphabets and 
sketching and etching processes. You will have 
many uses for these pages. An extra copy of this 
magazine to tear pages out for filing will often 
save lots of time and annoyance when in immedi- 
ate need. 
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SPEED! 


is the slogan today in 
Our American war effort. 


From the drafting boards 
to the production lines 
it’s speed and accuracy 


| that will win this fight. 
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draftsmen of America 


Artists ,letterers and 
sho-card writers know 
from experience that 


9 * SPEEDBALLS* 
Speak for themselves 


the complete assortment offers 
a size and style for every purpose 


wm A: SQUARE TIPS for Poster GOTHICS- 
a> B- ROUND for GOTHICS, Bold Drawings. 
a> C: FLAT sr ROMANS, SCRIPT, TEXTS 
=> D: OVAL fr BOLD ROMANS, TEXTS. 
sm> F-B- ROUND HINGED FEEDERS. 
Triple Reservotr ink Control. 
Fan slits , Grooved tips. 
FBG has ruling tlonges. 





your dealer can 
still Supply them 


Write today for Speedball Charts on Pen 
lettering, . Include 6¢ to cover postage. 
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APPLIED 


ART by PEDRO deLEMOS 


Director, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Stanford University 
Editor Schoo! Arts Magazine 


Tus is the book that has 
everything you want for beginners and 
advanced students alike, with Lesson Out- 
lines in Drawing, Decorating, Painting, De- 
sign, Modeling, Lettering, and Handicratt, 
with limitless variety and hundreds of il- 
lustrations and color plates. 

APPLIED ART is the book you have wanted. 
Small wonder that APPLIED ART has be- 
come the first choice of art supervisors, 
teachers, and students from Maine to 
California. 

What Art Instructors 

and Supervisors Say 


This is the finest, most practical art text 
Ihave everseen. Every art supervisor and 
every grade drawing teacher should own 
a copy. It is a mine of inspiration, prac- 
tical ideas, and beautiful ideals.” 
398 pages, packed with illustrations, cut- 
outs, border patterns, molded objects, 
handicraft, lettering, and designs—the very 
things you want in your art teaching text. 
Durable cloth binding. 


Send TODAY for FREE 
sample pages of this 
amazing art book. 


Formerly $602 


PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 


Mountain View, California 







now 
$500 


POSTPAID 











ITEMS FOR SCHOOL CRAFTS 
AND MANUAL ARTS 


Plastics, weaving, basketry, pottery, wood- 
working, glass etching, leathercralt, book- 
binding, metal working, block printing, etc. 
Looms, tools, supplies, accessories, oks 
and instruction aids. Mail coupon NOW. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your New Craft Catalog. 
Name 
Address 
My school is 


6-a 


TEACHERS 


Exchange Bureau 





Subscribers will find in this column notes 
about educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
by addressing Teacners ExcHaNnce Bureau, 


101 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass., 
and enclosing a three cent stamp for each 
item requested 

Several publications of the Metropolitan 


Museum of Art are excellently planned as supple- 
mentary material in the study of history, geogra- 
phy, literature, the life and customs of many lands, 
as well as illustrations of the Arts, and source 
material for work in design. Particular attention 
is called to the School Notebook Sheets and 
Picture Sets—a new and convenient form for 
visual material on the art, manners, and customs 
of the various people and periods of the “Age of 
Exploration” exhibition arranged by the Junior 
Museum. 

Other interesting pamphlets very valuable for 
reference by schools taking up any particular 
subject of study include such titles as ‘‘Thanks- 
giving and Harvest Festivals,’’ ‘Ancient Egyptian 
Animals," ‘Pennsylvania German Arts and 
Crafts," “Emblems of Unity and Freedom,” “A 
Wartime Guide Book to the American Collection 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art.’ Each of these 
pamphlets is of convenient size (5 x 74 inches), 
well-written explanatory or historical text, illus- 
trated with photographic reproductions of origi- 
nal pieces in the Museum. 

If School Arts readers will send us name and 
address, mentioning ‘‘T.E.B. No. D-421,"" we will 
have mailed to them a pamphlet, ‘Books and 
Pictures for Schools,’’ containing a fine selection, 
with price list, of teaching aids and lists of other 
publications and reproductions issued by the 
Museum. 


Before giving up as hopless your search for 
handicraft supplies, particularly leather and 
leathercraft items, we suggest that you secure a 
copy of J. C. Larson Co.'s latest catalog. The large 
stock on hand and their contact with sources of 
supply assures customers that orders can be filled. 
Archery and woodcraft are two new lines which 
have been built up after months of preparation. 
A copy of this catalog will be sent to all who ask 
School Arts for T.E.B. No. D-422. 


. . . 


A convenient means for the camera operator to 
store unexposed, as well as exposed, film and 
paper. Upper section contains four drawers, each 
constructed with light-tight automatic cover slide. 
Lower half of cabinet, with hinged door, provides 
storage space for boxed film and miscellaneous 
supplies. Wood construction throughout, light 
proof and dust proof. Finished in gray enamel 
with black masonite top. Model A has 16-inch 
trimmer knife for cutting film or paper to odd 
sizes. Model B without trimmer knife. More com- 
plete details and prices for this new product of 
American Type Founders will be furnished if you 
ask School Arts for T.E.B. No. D-423. 





THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... For Results 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Winter, Spring and Summer Courses 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced 
students. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Desigr 

Styling, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Textile 
Stage & Screen Design, Interior Decoration, Window Display 

Draping, Pattern-making, Grading, Dressmaking, Millinery 

Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day & Eve 
Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 9. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52nd Street, New York 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


ReaWILDERCRAFT 
\ A FASCINATING HOBBY 
' We are headquarters for art and ¥ 

craft leathers, lacings, tools and Px 
» accessories. Catalog, sample 
instruction pamphlet and sample 








School of Design for Women 


99th Year. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts, advertising, teacher 
training. B.F.A. in all courses. 
Photography, puppetry, jewelry, 
pottery, eng. drafting. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art 
applied to industry. CatTaLoc 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 



















WILDER & COMPANY, Est. 1877, 1038 Crosby St., Dept. SA-122 Chicago 
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, POTTERY AND CERAMIC 
. SUPPLIES 


*. CLAYS... GLAZES ... TOOLS 
_.KILNS...POTTER’S WHEELS, ETC. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


CERAMIC ATELIER 


923 N. LaSatte Sr., Cnicaco 
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MODERN CRAFTS 


HERE IS THE BOOK YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR! 


Over 300 pages packed with information and 
instructions on 46 different classroom crafts. 


Only $1.00 postpaid. 


LEISURECRAFTS DEPT. S 


1035 South Grand, Los Angeles, California 














for use in schools 


You find in his book the essential step by step 
directions for teaching successful cartooning in 
school classes. School scenes, school characters, and 
school events are the basis for the work. From the 
classroom of a successful teacher these many lessons 
teach good drawing and cartooning. 

Large size pages 10%” x 133%” — 23 illustrated 
instruction pages — one of the most popular books 
we have published. 


Send for your copy today — low price. $2.50 


SCHOOL ARTS 


1212 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
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ar 9 | Winsor & Newton wish to | 
naman announce that certain of their | 
Yomen Raw Materials are needed for 

— Defense Purposes. At the same 

eacher time, the demand for their Artists’ 

ywalry, Materials in the Drawing Offices 

P of Industrial Firms engaged in 

tia Pa War Work is growing rapidly. 


In these circumstances, some 
shortages may be inevitable for 
the time being, but they would 
like their many customers in the 
U. S. A. to know that they are 
still doing their best to supply 
them with fine Colours and 
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‘. of Mr. Charles M. Higgins, their founder, the 
ei" | YOU CAN DO IT WITH THE AMAZ- Higgins Ink Co., Inc., are sponsoring the drawing 
ING HYDRO-PLASTIC PASTE.... ink section of the National Scholastic awards. 
es These awards are open to the students of Senior 
‘Ss PLASTICO-ROK and Junior High Schools, Technical and Voca- 
: a tional High Schools in the United States, its 
. AVAILABLE IN 10 COLORS Possessions, and Canada. Work submitted must 
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d. linoleum... get designs in color and relie-—ROK can also to by the signature of the teacher under whose 
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NEW TECHNIQUES 


Thirty-two courses in different phases of creative arts and 
handicrafts that utilize non-priority materials. Full and short 
time courses to help you solve your special problems. 
Visitors welcome, Catalog. 


Free advisory service. 


UNIVERSAL | Ss 


School of Handicrafts Mmm 
(Suite 1203) 221 West 57th Street  ySnaeE 
New York City 
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mechanical drawing. These pamphlets are avail- 
able to all those who request them. 


. * . 


ANOTHER ART SCHOOL ISSUES 
“ART DEGREES” 

The School of the Art Institute has been award- 
ing an independent degree since 1925. This 
School is chartered by the State to award degrees, 
and our first degrees were given on the above 
date in the Department of Art Education. Since 
that time we have greatly expanded our degree 
program, until it now includes a degree of Fine 
Arts in all depar’ ents of the School, including 
the School of Drama (Goodman Theatre), and a 
Master’s degree in Fine Arts and Art Education. 
Our degree program was surveyed by the North 


What is a work of art but what is left after 
all the nonessentials have been removed? 


Artists, as well as writers, learn the art of 
simple structure by deleting. The difference 
is—a manuscript must show all the correc- 
tions—a drawing must not show one. 


“ARTGUM™ enables a child to erase neatly, 
without breaking the surface of the paper.or 
smudging. Let ARTGUM’ teach your art class 
some valuable lessons in simplicity, accuracy, 
cleanliness. 


The ROSENTHAL COMPANY 


45 EAST 17th STREET 
NEW YORK 

































COSTUME FROM ANCIENT TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY 


HISTORIC COSTUME by Lester 


This new, enlarged edition traces the development of dress up to date, 
with new, larger, more detailed drawings and superb photographs, all 
made from authentic sources. Theinteresting and informative text details 
the changes in costume, and explains their causes. 


will add new life to history, art, and costume classes. $3.50 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoria, Illinois 








One of Pedro deLemos’ best 


contributions to drawing 
and composition. . .. . 


MASTER MODEL DRAWING 


DRAWING be- 
comes twice as 















interesting with 
these illustrated 
instruction plates 












because each les- 





son develops step 
by step methods. 
It is exactly the 
method used by 















prominent draw- 







| ing instructors. 


> 











You get your help in 16 big plates 11 x 14 
inches—big enough to put up before your 
classes. Step by step working drawings 
take you from simple form drawings 
through the most modern of medium tech- 
niques. Models used include cats, donkey, 
horse, lion, human head, hand, and many 
other interesting forms. 













Increase your teaching ability 
with Master Model Drawing. 


ee Only $1.95 
Order today from 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
1212 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 





















































CARTOONING 


by Harriett ‘‘Petey’’ Weaver 


FOR USE IN SCHOOLS 


You find in this book the essential step by 
step directions for teaching successful car- 
tooning in school classes. School scenes, 
school characters, and school events are the 
basis for the work. From the classroom of a 
successful teacher these many lessons teach 
good drawing and cartooning. 

Large size pages 1034 "x 1334 "—23 illus- 
trated instruction pages — one of the most 

- books we have published. 

nd for your copy — low price. $2 50 


SCHOOL ARTS 
1212 PRINTERS BUILDING, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Altogether the book 





Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in 1936, and we were granted member- 
ship in that association at that time. We are, I 
believe, the only professional art school holding 
membership and maintaining its place in this 
college group. 

Our students may submit credits from any stand- 
ard college or university to satisfy the academic 
requirements for the degree. Technical work and 
History of Art are covered thoroughly in our own 
classrooms. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 

From our Editor’s desk these notations have 
come to me. Our readers from the northern parts 
of Alaska to the distant parts of South America 
find important values in School Arts. The fol- 
lowing letter adds another proof of art educa- 
tional cooperation between Western Hemisphere 
neighbors: 

“I was very much thrilled with the April issue 
of School Arts as I had just made reservations to 
fly to the United States and Canada via Central 
America with stopovers in Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala and Mexico City. Having charge of the Fine 
and Industrial Arts in the Community School for 
the children of the employees of the Standard Oil 
Co. in the American colony here I am naturally 
much interested in what is going on in art in any 
of the countries I visit enroute to New York and my 
home in Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

“After reading his article in School Arts I took 
the liberty of writing to Senor Rodiguez in San 
José. Yesterday I received a very kind reply say- 
ing that he would be glad to be of service to me 
while in Costa Rica and that he would personally 
introduce me to the heads of the schools he had 
written about. 

“I have never written to an editor before but I 
thought you might like to know how one person 
made use of your bilingual issue of Schoo/ Arts 
which, by the way, we enjoy using very much in 
our school. Since the war you have probably 
heard of Aruba, a small island in the Carribean 
which has the distinction of being the first soil to 
be attacked by enemy action in the Western 
Hemisphere.”’ Very sincerely yours, 

Bligh DesBrisay 
Lago Oil and Transport Co. 
Aruba, Netherlands, West Indies 


. . * 


“MOMENTS OF ENCHANTMENT” 

Mr. Edward J. Frey, instructor of printing at the 
Paul Hoffman Junior High School, New York City, 
very graciously disclaims credit for the contribu- 
tion on page 95, November School Arts. Those 
actually responsible are Mr. Angelo Patri, princi- 
pal and editor of the publication “Moments of 
Enchantment,”’ and the Misses Margaret O’Brien 
and Rosemary Dollenmeyer, teachers who organ- 
ized the project. School Arts is no less sincere 
than Mr. Frey in making this correction, as well 
as in claiming blame for changing the title of the 
anthology to Monuments of Enchantment! 


ett: ais 


N EW BOOKS. 


“ 


All books for review should be mailed to 
Book Review Editor, School Arts Magazine 
Stanford University, California 


MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY—1941-42. The 
Studio Annual of Camera Art. Edited by C. G. 
Holme. Published by The Studio Publications, 
Inc., New York. Price, paper bound, $2.50; 
cloth, $3.50. 


The introduction is by W. Suschitzky, A.R.P.S,, 
on the opportune subject of ‘"Opportunism and a 
Camera.” In this new 1941-42 annual of Modern 
Photography there are nearly 200 outstanding 
photographs from America, Canada, China, 
Great Britain, and Japan; included also is a large 
number of news photographs such as are playing 
so great a part in present-day photographs. A 
special method of treatment has been adapted in 
the division of the book into three sections— 
“Peace,” ““War,”’ and “The World Goes On.” 
The valuable technical data in the Index is again 
supplied wherever possible, and the color section 
is particularly interesting. The size of the book is 
74 by 10 inches, 120 pages. 


YOUR OWN HOUSE, by Ethel Fay Robinson and 
Thomas P. Robinson. Published by The Viking 
Press, New York. Price, $3.00. 


This unusual book is written in an informal, 
personal style and in an untechnical language. 
It is a book that everyone should have before 
planning a home to read and absorb long before 
the actual house is chosen, for it puts into its 
proper perspective every one of the considerations 
which in total determine whether the house will 
be a place to live in, or just a place to sleep. To 
read this book is like taking your problems for 
discussion to an architect who is sympathetic, 
resourceful, intuitive, and ever ready with both 
inspiration and reassurance. Chapters include all 
parts of the house—doors, fireplaces, inside 
finish, color, furniture and furnishings, the boy's 
room and the girl's room, closets, cellar, etc., also 
cautions. There are more than 200 pencil 
sketches by Mr. Robinson, including details for 
every part of the house. 

The size of this book is 744 by 9% inches, 179 
pages. 


MODERN HOME CRAFTS, Editor David C. 
Minter. Publishers, John H. Hopkins, Inc., New 
York. Price, $5.00. 


This book has been compiled for those who 
intend to become serious craftsmen and craits- 
women, or for those to whom craftwork is a joy- 
ous occupation for leisure hours. Each subject 
has been covered by a master craftsman, one 
who has specialized in his particular work, and 
has also had the valuable experience of teaching 
his craft to others. 

Subjects covered in this book are, To Inspire 
Original Design, Hand Spinning and Weaving, 
Pottery, Leathercraft, Lacquer Work, Basketry, 
(Cane and Rush Weaving), Coil Work in Ratffia, 
Hand Block-printed Textiles, Metal Work, Jew- 
elry, Enameling, Woodworkers’ Craft, Atificial 
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HIGGINS American Drawing Inks — for speed and accuracy 


¢ Military Rifle, illus- 


Automatics, Inc. 


AVAILABLE IN A COMPLETE 
COLOR RANGE 


The razor-edged sharpness of line that is characteristic of drawings made with Higgins American [ 


India Ink saves time and temper when both are precious. For more than 60 years draftsmen have ry 


used Higgins to insure accuracy and permanence for their creative efforts. Use of Higgins Waterproof 
India Ink means: complete absence of “ghosts,” 


cleaning with carbon tetrachloride. 


HIGGIAS INE CODEN att xtATH ST. Bevo 





’ eye-saving visibility, proof against smudging and 
d 5 ” 7? P (eo) . be SD 


HIGGINS 





Flower Making, Miscellaneous Handicrafts as 
Gesso and Barbola Work, Papier-maché, Lamp- 
shade Making and Passe-Partout Framing, and 
The Business Side of Handicrafts as Cost of Pro- 
duction, Overhead Charges, Intangible Values, 
Reckoning the Cost of an Article, and How to Sell 
One’s Work. 

The book is fully illustrated, including four 
colored plates. Size, 7)4 by 10 inches, 260 pages. 


ART IN EVERY-DAY LIFE, by Harriet Goldstein 
and Vetta Goldstein. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Price, $3.75. 


In this splendid book you will find the princi- 
ples of art as they are seen in familiar works of 
art, and as they are related to everyday problems, 
such as house design and decoration, store 
decoration, costume design, advertising and city 
planning. In each of these fields one works with 
sizes, shapes, colors, and textures, which must be 
selected and arranged in accordance with prin- 
ciples of beauty. These principles are fully ex- 
plained, and they are applied in so many various 
fields that even the person without native ability 
can learn to apply them to any problem. 

One of the features of the book is the profusion 
of illustrations, both photographs and drawings. 
The legends so fully describe the illustrations, 
that it is possible to quickly review the facts con- 
tained in the book by studying the illustrations. 

This is the third edition of this book, which has 
been completely modernized to fit our needs of 
today. With all of its changes, the book remains 
basically what it was when it was first written, a 
study of the application of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of design and color. 

Size, 944 by 614 inches, 335 illustrations, 497 
pages. 


IN MY MOTHER’S HOUSE, by Ann Nolan Clark. 
The Viking Press, 18 East 48th St., New York. 
Price, $2.00. 

The story back of this book is as interesting 
as the book itself. The author, Ann Nolan Clark, a 
native of New Mexico, was sent to an Indian school 
to teach and live there and to prepare books in 


English, Spanish, and Indian for use in the 
schools. 
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October 1, 1942 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
ReqQuirReD BY THE Act or Concress or Avuausr 24, 1912 


Or Tue Scuoot Arts Magazine, published monthly 
except July and August at Worcester, Massachusetts 

State of Massachusetts, } ss 

County of Worcester, 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Paul F. Goward, who 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of THe ScHoo. Arts 
Maaoazineg, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
aubaiiel ta section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


NAME OF 
Publisher, The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Editor, Pedro deLemos, Stanford University, Calif. 
Managing Editor, Alliston Greene, Worcester, Mass. 
Business Manager, Paul F. Goward, Worcester, Mass. 


That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and 
the name and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 


The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Warren G. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 
Anna 8. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 

Ines F. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 

Rae M. Spencer, Worcester, Mass. 
Alliston Greene, Worcester, Mass. 
William P. Hudson, Worcester, Mass. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 


That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for — A. such trustee is acting is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a@ capacity other than that of bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the se stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by h 

That, the av e coi of copies of each issue of this 
publication s aid or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, » paid subscribers "during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is (this information is 
required from daily publications only). 

Pav. F. Gowarp, 
Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of 

September, 1942. 

ALLISTON GREENE, 


[Seal] Notary Public 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW 
School Arts Catalog? 


It is a work of art. Send for a copy! 








HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


In addition to their own complete line of 
Handicraft Materials, the American Handi- 
crafts Company has in stock all items formerly 
carried by: 


The Graton & Knight Leathercraft Studios of Worcester 


acquired January 1938 


The Wrot iron Designers Company of New York 


acquired December 1939 


The W. A. Hall & Son Company of Boston 


acquired April 1942 


Official Handicraft Supplier te the Girl Scouts 


acquired September 1949 


Your inquiries will receive our prompt 
and careful attention 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 
Quality Craft Supplies 

2124 So. Main St. 193 William St. 

Los Angeles, Calif. New York, N. Y. 











MEXICO 


MERIO Besa 

















A collection of 50 native designs as applied 
to Mexican pottery, basketry, weaving—as 
well as some of the clever toys created by 
these artists and craftsmen. 


17 plates — one in colors - - - Send only $1.00 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


1212 Printers Building Worcester, Mass. 
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Teach Cartooning this successful way 





in your classes... 


Direct from the Drawing Board to You 
from Art Teacher 
Harriett “Petey” Weaver 


CARTOONING 


plus Good Drawing 


You find delight in teaching from CARTOON- 
ING, first, because it carries out the principles 
of good drawing which you teach and, second, 
because you get the enthusiastic interest of your 
classes. 


An Art Instructor in an important Western 

State Teachers College wrote 

“The junior high school boys, most of whom 
are, of course, interested in cartooning, have 
made constant use of the volume ever since I 
placed it in the chalk tray where it could be 
seen. Tome this is sufficient proof ofits value. 
After such reactions, of course, I must add it 
to my five-foot shelf of art books.” 


It’s different from most books on cartooning. 
First, it was compiled by an experienced art teach- 
er for use in schoolroom classes with school 
characters, school events and school activities as 
subjects. Second, it instructs through illustra- 
tions, shows with its 23 pages what it might take 
100 pages to describe in reading matter. Third, 
illustrations are big so you can see the details. 


Get right down to earth with lessons and sug- 
gestions like these ... how to get ideas for cartoons, 
how to work up ideas, how to make charactersinto 
comic personalities, how to change photos and 
pictures into cartoon form, what techniques to 
use in drawing cartoons such as curved and 
straight lines, crosshatch, zig-zag, dry brush, and 
stipple . . . lettering, strip cartoons, single subject 
cartoons... why you find out everything right 
from the equipment to use, what pens, what 
brushes, what paper and all other necessary 
accessories. 


Starts off with an editorial by the artist-author 
entitled, ““SPINACH, I am a cartoonist,” etc., 
and ends up with the word STRENGTH, 48 
pages later ... this starting with spinach and 
gaining strength wasn’t intentional but just a 
coincidence, however, you will find new strength 
in using these lessons. 
23 pages (1034” x 1354") packed with drawings 
. . adozen smiles and chuckles on nearly every 
page, a grand total of 51 pages . . . you'll be 
delighted. 


Please send by return mail a copy of Harriett ‘‘Petey’’ Weaver's 


CARTOONING which has been done for school use. Enclosed is $2.50 


School Addresz............... 


Mail to School Arts Magazine, 1212 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 











“In My Mother’s House” was first prepared 
under her direction by the children of the 
Tesuque Pueblo which is the pueblo nearest to 
Santa Fe. The children made their pages on the 
typewriter, illustrated them themselves, and 
bound the completed pages into books. 

For the printed edition Velino Herrera, the 
noted Indian painter and muralist, did the illus. 
trations. They are in color and black and white. 
The Tewa Indian children see the world a little 
differently from their white cousins. They see 
the way they have helped Mrs. Clark to put it 
down in this book. They have emphasized those 
things which seem important to them. Everything 
centers around the fireplace in the Mother's 
house, in Tesuque. Even to the crops in the field 
and the game on the mountains are hers, as soon 
as the men have brought them home. 

The words of Mrs. Clark's story have themselves 
borrowed rhythm and design and pattern from 
the Indian way of thinking, and have been set 
down in short lines with natural breaks in the 
sentences the way thoughts come. 

Size of this book is 834 by 10% inches, 56 
pages. 


HOME HANDICRAFT FOR GIRLS, by Ruth M. 
Hall and A. Neely Hall. Published by J. B. 
Lippincott Company, New York. Price, $2.50. 
Any young girl who wants to make a linoleum 

cut, outfit a marionette, or grow plants in the 

winter, can find practical rules for doing it well 
in this book. There are also directions for making 
attractive, modern accessories for every room in 
the house, in one chapter; in others simple ways 
to make toys or for carrying out a program of 
amateur photography. It is indeed a book that is 
an inexhaustible source of material for enriching 
the girls’ leisure time. It is illustrated with more 
than 400 drawings and photographs. 

Size, 514 by 8% inches, 359 pages. 


HOW TO MAKE ANIMATED CARTOONS, by 
Nat Falk. Foundation Books, New York. Price, 
$1.49. 

This book will help dispel the mystery that has 
cloaked the Animated Cartoons since they first 
appeared on the screen. 

For the artist or cartoonist who would like to 
apply his talents to cartoon films, this book will 
be a guide. For the beginner just learning to 
draw, a simple system has been worked out which 
will help him advance rapidly. And for the writer, 
the idea man or the gag man, who:is anxious to 
join the creative department of a cartoon studio 
here is a very easy way to sketch cartoons. 

Written and illustrated by Nat Falk, also addi- 
tional illustrations contributed by the leading 
animated cartoon studios. 

Size of the book, 834 by 11 inches, 79 pages. 


ART IN SECONDARY EDUCATION, by Leon 
Loyal Winslow. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 43rd St., New York. Price, $3.00. 
This book deals with experience as art, and the 

program presented acquaints the student with the 

meaning of art and with the various forms it takes 
in order to meet our human needs. The author 
discusses art education and art as an occupational 
field; the part played by art in the lives of people, 
in their homes and community, in factories, stores, 
churches, theatres, and parks; the place of design 
in art, and the relationship that the study of art 
bears to the study of other fields such as social 
studies, geography, history, and English. 

Size of this book is 614 by 914 inches, 396 
pages, illustrated. 
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Here's the book for your Pan-American 
art work and appreciation classes 


Guatemala Ari Crafts 


by Pedro deLemos, Director Museum of Fine Arts, Stanford University 


Open this book and you discover one of 
the most interesting art adventures of the 
year, a constant source for new ideas with a 
type of design that stimulates and succeeds 
in your art classes. 


These neighbors of ours in Guatemala 
were past masters in design. Having been 
hand weavers, hand potters, and hand sculp- 
tors for centuries, the designs flow from their 
fingertips—the results are the most delightful 
you have seen and art classes fairly “eat 
them up.” 


138 illustrations take you on this art trip, 
pointing out the Guatemalans of today, show- 
ing specimens of their fine blankets, baskets, 
blouses, skirts, belts, and headpieces. 

There is one page in full colors that is 
“worth its weight in gold’’ for reference 
material — 8 choice Guatemalan costumes, 
skirts, blouses, and headpieces. Each cos- 
tume in full colors is typical of a Guatemalan 
tribe. You won't find a collection like this 
even in many museums. 

Get this book, it is one of the biggest 
incentives for better art work—order today. 


, $3.75 Postpaid 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 1212 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
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with these 2 portfolios 
by James W. and Rose N. Kerr 
at only $1.50 per folio 


= ANCIENT and CLASSIC Part 1 


Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, 
Coptic and Pompeian Designs 


From traditional sources of the past, the artists have 
rendered in black and white and tones 138 designs 
and 112 additional borders. For classes in design, 
history and appreciation of arts, crafts, literature, 
history and the social studies in Junior and Senior 
High Schools, Colleges, Universities, and Libraries. 


Sixteen plates, 84x 11, price $1.50 


MEDIEVAL Part 1] => 


Byzantine, Moorish-Arabian, Celtic, Man- 
uscript, Stained Glass, Architecture and 
Heraldry Designs 


146 designs and 112 borders were selected from 
authentic examples of Medieval Europe and were 
rendered in black and white and tones in contem- 
porary technics. For classes in design, history and 
appreciation of arts, crafts, literature, history, social 
studies, and religious education in Junior and 
Senior High Schools, Colleges, Universities, and 
Libraries. 


Sixteen plates, 844x 11, price $1.50 


Order from 


FAIRBAIRN PUBLISHERS 
Dept. 1212 44 Portland Street, Worcester, Massachusetts 





Now You Can Teach Historic Design for Modern Use 
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1400 Illustrations to make your art lessons NON-PRIORITY MATERIALS 


Expand your creative arts courses with new 


better and easier .... “Sansahaaaeseeen 
. UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, INC. 
Send for your copy of this book (Suite 303) 1267 Sixth Avenue, New York City 











The Art Teacher 


by the Editor of SCHOOL ARTS, Pedro deLemos A CHEERFUL LETTER 


“I have been a subscriber to SCHOOL 


Imagine having in your hands 492 pages—388 of them ARTS for more than two years. Am much 
packed with illustrations giving you the most successful in love with it and could not get along 
lesson ideas which other teachers have discovered — you without it.” 
would be getting better and easier art lessons, wouldn’t you? . . « This appreciative subscriber then requests 


several items mentioned in the Teachers Exchange 
Bureau Column — a very practical demonstration of 
the fact that she is wedded to the magazine. ScHOOoL 
ARTs has many thousand equally appreciative friends. 
No better evidence is needed than the constant stream 
of renewals. 


The 16 instruction chap- 
ters cover subjects you like 
to use—drawing of objects, 
trees, birds, and animals; 
paper work, painting and 

















PEDRO deLEMOS — Ft Mustrating 
net of Mee of Fine Arts = ee work; — 
tanford University eling; lettering; posters; hol- P 
Editor of School Arts Magazine iday projects; toys; puppets; READERS INDEX 


Professor of Art Education, University : pa 
of California, 1913-1918. Director of picture study and an extra 


California School of Fine Arts. Director Chapter of guidance in 
of San Francisco Institute of Art. Gold : et H 
Medalsand Awards of Honor, 1915-16, picture study list, outline 
for Etchings and Paintings. Exhibited in courses of art, etc. 


Leading National Art Galleries, 1917- ° . 
1925. Director of Handicraft Studios A big book, 7"x 10’, just 


TO ADVERTISERS 


DECEMBER 1942 


ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 






























Ciliornia, 1930.1935, Elected Fellow bac tan With help--492 Pages eee tt ee 
Royal Society of Art, England, 1934 388 illustrated, 68 in full Traphagen School of Fashion Se 6-a 
Consultant and Designer for Industrial colors—a gold mine of art é : 
Arts for over 20 years. Author of more : Universal School of Handicrafts . . . 7-a 
than 50 Art Publications. teaching help for the grades. The Art Teacher simplifies teaching 
of all Art subjects for the classroom. ART. DRAWING AND PAINTING 
SEND ONLY $1.00 AS DOWN PAYMENT : MATERIALS 
balance of $2.00 per month until $9.00 is paid 
— SCHO a American Crayon Company . Cover 4 
OL RT MAGAZIN : j . 
ORDER FROM 1212 PRINTERS ars. BAS AZLSE Binney & Smith be 
Milton Bradley Co. 2-a 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Company 5-a 
Esterbrook Pen Company 4a 
Favor, Ruhl & Company 2-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 6-a 
ART LIBRARY Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 9-a 
ART TEACHING BOOKS ie seinen C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 5-a 
The Art Teacher, PedrodeLemos $9.00 wats ‘i ¥ TEACHING WORK Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company 3a 
oy seuss oa — deLemos.. . 5.00 ‘ Louis Melind Co. _ 4a 
ookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.50 R thal C 7-a 
CC Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 5.00 ea & an ei 4c 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver. . 2.50 304 Etchings and Block Prints. 3.00 a 
GAC Guatemala Art Crafts, deLemos . 3.75 307 Novelties and Jewelry . . 3.00 F. Weber Company 2-8 
MGR The Magic Realm of Arts, Bailey . 1.50 101 Costume, American, 1775- 1925 1.00 Winsor & Newton, Inc. 7-8 
PPS Plays and Puppet Shows . . . 1.00 102 Costume Design, History of 
SAC Selling Art to the aay. Egyptian to 1840, 24 plates, 7x10” 1.00 BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Wadsworth . . 1.50 251 Creative Expression, 22 plates 2.50 re eT ee 6a 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey . . 4.50 106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates . . 1.00 — 
108 How to Draw Human Head, 11x14” 1.00 Manual Arts Press 8-a 
CRAFT ty ey by Pedro deLemos = — to — cope aeae up 1.50 Pacific Press Publishing Reno. 6-a 
202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates. . . $2.00 ndian Arts—27 plates, zll’. 1.50 _H. Perkins C er . . Se 
th es hing Net roma ty esta 1.00 th po meramag or ootamaaa 17 plates ¥ .0O . ee ee 
l athercraft, 17 plates, 84x11” . 1.00 ettering, plates. .00 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates . . 1.00 195 Master Model Drawing, 16 plates, EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 
ll x 14” 1.95 Ceramic Atelier . 6-a 
MODERN ART espombiod by Fetes deLemos Hh oe Arts and Crafts 17 plates i= B. F. Drakenfeld & Co. 4-a 
ch title contains plates, 84x11”, 4 in full color or orative Designs . .50 Metal Crafts S$ lyc ~ S-a 
301 Modern Art in Book Illustration . * 00 153 Posters—School Posters, 24 plates 1.50 “ - a 
303 Decorative Design. .. . 3.00 201 Simplified Modern Design, i8 plates 2.00 HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
ee American Handicrafts Co. ; . . oa 
Fill in Coupon — For prompt service send orders to Dwinnell Craft Shop 4a 
— poy my 3 — menpo J tine. Worcester, Los Angeles, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd. Fellowcrafters, Inc. . . . 7a 
rtot w ic i i i i 
Cloned 7 © Re Meouing school supply companies: es 3) Ye Book and Stationery Co. J. L. Hammett Company 6-a 
peicese., Practical Supply Go. ae Se. Michigan San Francisco, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 42] Mission St. Leisurecrafts ; ; 6-a 
Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Bock and Stationery Co. Seattle, Wash.. John W. Graham Co., III] 4th Ave Metal Crafts Supply Co. eM Sa 
City, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. Spokane, Wash., John W. Graham Co. H. H. Perkins Company 5-a 
Lansing, Mich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee,W Syracuse, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee Te. 
In CANADA at Canadian prices to Moyer Schoo! Sys. Ltd. Rosenthal Company ‘ 7-8 
Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, skatoon, Edmonton Universal Handicrafts Senden, — 12-a 
Pm RI Tie I IR, UNNI on sicsescsissses voce csenconvnerssscnncnsuenstebenasecessivessnssnssnenseseseassen 
Enclosed in payment is ....................-+. (1) #Please send bill LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
N Leisurecratts . 6-a 
ame cleat aes iascailidadaseaeapanamdaillaebiin seleiabaes Iai sicesbsccshcechacdditliahdatihctialadadtelasiidiiasitaiabianisiiil PR “i 6a 
SLE OOPS T TT APT Cc © ES ee ea ee : ; 
0°. ress ity an tate Wilder & Congeny 6-a 
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Here is just the type of design that is 
a joy to use—surprisingly successful 
results come with very little effort. 
It is the freshness and youthfulness 
of the work that urge pupils to do 
better designing. 


And the reason for it all is that these 
two young designers, only a few years 
out of school, are so close to your 
pupils that they know what the 
young folks of today like. You can’t 
help being successful when it is fun 
to design this modern way. 


Eighteen sheets—8)4” x 11”—with 
two plates on a sheet, give you three 
construction plates showing how to 
divide rectangles, circles and curved 
lines into panels for modern compo- 
sition, four plates of modern design 
panels in full color, and twenty-nine 
plates of modern motifs for flowers, 
trees, houses, butterflies, insects, 
birds, animals, decorative figures, 
seaside and ship motifs, cliff and 
mountain motifs—and then as a 
bonus you find on the inside covers 
forty designs in simple outline. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
1212 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


SEND COPIES OF 
SIMPLIFIED MODERN DESIGN 
at $2 each. Enclosed is $ 






































Creative Expression 


with brush (the most popular), or with 
crayon, finger paint or graphite stick 
22 large 81%" x 11” plates by 


Jane Rehnstrand — Superior State Teachers College, Wisconsin, and 
Margaret Rehnstrand — Central High School, Superior, Wisconsin 


You can take the first three or four 
plates of this wonderful collection as 
instruction in motifs and then with the 
other plates as guides you develop a 
style of work in large size which is fairly 
amazing. 


Large size pieces of newsprint paper 
and inexpensive large brushes, black 
oil paint, give you the necessary starting 
materials. Later you can develop the 
use of crayons, finger paint, graphite 
stick and oil colors. The greatest adven- 
ture in this type of Creative Expression is 
with colors—2 and 3 colors of paint on 
the same brush and used at one stroke. 
It is as easy as this—dip brush in turpen- 
tine or gasoline, then load one end of 
brush with one color the other end with 
another color and the center with still 
another—now paint the design—you get 
a gorgeous result. Furthermore, you can 
use regular house oil paints, regular 
artist's oil paints, tempera or prepared 
water paints. 


11 different motifs and examples show 
you what can be done—it is just like 
pioneering in a new field. 


2 plates in black and white, 2 plates 
in full colors and two pages of hints and 
comments by the authors and artists, 
give you just the information you need 
to start this creative work at once. 


ORDER YOUR COPY 
at 
$2.50 
Send Order to 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


1212 Printers Building 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
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for an art medium that can bring true the dreams of 


art teachers and craftsmen ? 


You can find your answer in the popular *PRANG TEXTILE 
COLORS. This sensational color product is unlimited in its possibilities 
for decorating all kinds of fabrics. Here is what makes these colors so 


unusual: 


1. They will not run when applied to cloth. 
2. They can be used on almost any fabric. 


3. They may be hand-stencilled, painted, hand 
blocked, silk screened, or air brushed onto 
fabrics. 


4. They are inexpensive and economical. 





AND as for what you can make with them! Just try them for 
aprons, shopping bags, luncheon sets, cushions, handkerchiefs, scarfs, 


dresses, drapes, and dozens of other useful and attractive objects. 


These days when demands call for materials that are 100°, O.K,, 
your classes should be equipped with PRANG TEXTILE COLORS. 


No. 1907 Household Arts Kit 


Contains complete 12-jar set, supply of E-Z Cut 
Stencil Paper, Stencil Cutter, Stencil Brushes, orig- 





inal Zweybruck designs, and booklet giving specific 
directions for all processes, practical uses and inter- 
esting application. Everything you need for an 
immediate start with this fascinating craft. 


Per Kit... $3.25 








*Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. M'f'd, Aridye Pat. No, 2,222,581 


THE AMERICAN Ff CRAYON COMPANY 


211-311 HAYES AVENUE. fiir SANDUSKY, OHIO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 





